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‘*For untold generations there has been a report, surpris- 


ingly widespread throughout the race, that there is... 
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A Spring of Living Water 


a= WEEKS AGO I happened to be with a 
group of men who were seeking a water 
supply for a cabin in the mountains. At the 
foot of the hill where the cabin was to be 
built, there was what had long been thought 
a small spring, from which ran a fairly steady 
trickle even on that mid-August day. But the 
men in the group were of various minds 
about it. One allowed that he had always 
heard that there was a spring there, but now 
that he looked at it closely he thought it 
might be just the drainage of the brook. An- 
other, in corroboration of this doubt, called 
attention to the fact that there was not one 
trickle but several, and that they were some 
yards apart. A third thought that there was a 
spring there and that it gave good water, but 
he questioned whether there was enough of it 
for the dependable supply of a household. 
But as no other source of water was avail- 
able, and as this spot had the reputation of 
containing a spring because a piece of pipe 
had been placed there by somebody years ago 
for the convenience of trampers who wanted 
a drink, it was resolved to begin digging and 
explore. The diggers were astonished, after 
some shovelsful of topsoil had been removed 


and they got down to sand, to discover how 
abundant the flow, and how the various trick- 
les, when followed up, converged into a 
single pool. And when the spring had been 
walled up with stone and concrete into a well- 
hole with a capacity of forty-eight gallons, it 
filled completely in three quarters of an hour 
on a day in the last week of a dry August. 


Mr HAVE ALWAYS NEEDED and continue 
to need a fountain of life—a supply of re- 
freshment and invigoration and cleansing. 
For untold generations there has been a re- 
port, surprisingly widespread throughout the 
race, that there is a spring of living water in 
the Invisible. Mankind stands before it ex- 
pressing diverse opinions concerning it. Some 
look contemptuously at its trickle. Some as- 
sert that it is injurious to social well-being— 
waters of Lethe lulling to sleep amid eco- 
nomic injustices. Others think it only the 
seepage of spiritual idealism of the times. But 
there continues to be a considerable company 
who regularly depend upon this spring. While 
the rest are discussing it, they go on drawing 
from it. Surely the findings are the only evi- 
dence that matters. 


Wray ®. 


—HENrY SLOANE COFFIN 
Former president, Union Theological Seminary 
New York, New York 


the Treasury of the Christian Faith, Association Press, New York, by permission. 
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SHOP TALK 








The keynote of this issue is well ex- 
pressed in the two-line verse appearing as 
an introduction to the book section on 
page 21. 


“A good book is the best of friends 
The same to-day and for ever.” 


It is consoling in these days of hectic 
and, it sometimes appears, fruitless ac- 
tivity to find that people still have time 
to read—and to look not only for “escape” 
but for “substance.” We have been in- 
terested to note, too, the frequency with 
which psychologists recommend good read- 
ing as a factor in pushing out one’s hori- 
zons and forestalling the frustrations of 
narrow living. 

In this fat, forty-eight page issue, hardly 
a feature lacks some connection with 
books. R. C. Craighead’s fascinating 
adventure story, “Refuge in Chinatown” 
(page 6) is based on a book by Carol 
Green Wilson called Chinatown Quest. 
Chapters from Screwtape Letters con- 
tinue. 

In the book section proper, a combina- 
tion review and profile deals with the re- 
cent Westminster Press prize book, 
Prince of Egypt by Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson (page 27). 

Summarizing present trends in religious 
books, Dean Edward H. Roberts of 
Princeton Theological Seminary com- 
ments: “But it is in the soul of man that 
the greatest conflicts are taking place. 
Many recognize that they are in bondage 
and need deliverance; they are tense and 
long for serenity.” With the cooperation 
of members of the Princeton Seminary 
faculty, Dr. Roberts supplies a_ well- 
rounded summary of recently-off-the-press 
religious books. 


A quick view of the content of current 
fiction best sellers is provided by Ber- 
nard C. Ikeler in “Popular Novels.” 
(page 32). A teacher 
of English in the high 
school at New Hope, 
Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Ikeler no doubt soaks 
up his literary propen- 








sities from surround- 
ing Bucks County, 
where such notables 








as Pearl Buck. Moss 
Hart, and I. A. R. Wylie make their home. 
He lives, however, in nearby Lambert- 
ville, New Jersey, with his wife and two- 
month-old son. A member of the Lam- 
bertville Presbyterian Church, he never- 
theless has written for Lutheran, Metho- 
dist, and Baptist publications and this 
summer worked in the publication division 
of the Methodist Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. 
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THE COVER 

The striking illustration of Ruth and 
Naomi on the cover is one of thirty-two 
character studies which make /n Our 
Image a distinctive treasure of illustrated 
Old Testament stories. (Jn Our Image, 
published by Oxford University Press, is 
reviewed on page 30). 

In the book, the caption below the 
characterization of Ruth and Naomi reads: 
“Intreat me not to leave thee . . . for 
whither thou goest I will go . . . thy peo- 
ple shall be my people, and thy God my 
God. . . .” As Guy Rowe paints her, 
Ruth, from the land of Moab, is sweet, 
loving, intelligent. She and her mother-in- 


law, Naomi, standing against a background 
of grain fields, personify everything that 
men have come to cherish in their women.” 
Reproduced with permission of publisher. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


Books will continue to be featured in 
the November 26 issue. A Christmas 
preview of children’s books will be pre- 
sented by Louise Seaman Bechtel, chil- 
dren’s editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

With an eye to Japan the focal point 
for foreign-mission study this year, new 
books on Japan will be reviewed by Made- 
line George. 
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“And Who Is My Neighbor?” 


N” LONG AGO there passed away one of 
the great missionaries of the Chris- 
tian Church, the Reverend John Van Ess 
of the Reformed Church of America, who 
devoted forty-seven years of his life to 
Arabia. He had a razor-like mind, a hatred 
of sham, and a passion for reality. On one 
occasion he was asked to lead the daily 
chapel service at the seminary in Prince- 
ton. He stood at the reading desk, opened 
the Bible, and read the story of the Good 
Samaritan in this fashion: 


“A certain man went down from New 
York to Philadelphia, and fell among 
thieves, which stripped him of his raiment, 
and wounded him, and departed, leaving 
him half dead. And by chance there came 
down a certain Presbyterian elder that 
way; and when he saw him, he passed by 
on the other side, for he had a committee 
meeting at the church on how to stimulate 
interest in benevolences. And likewise a 
Presbyterian minister, when he was at the 
place, came and looked on him, and passed 
by on the other side, for he had to hurry 
on to Philadelphia to give an address over 
the radio on brotherly love. But a certain 
Communist, as he journeyed, came where 
he was; and when he saw him, he had 
compassion on him, and went to him, and 
bound up his wounds, pouring in mercuro- 
chrome, and set him in his Ford car, and 
brought him to a hospital in Philadelphia, 
and took care of him. And on the morrow 
when he departed, he took out some bills, 
and gave them to the superintendent, and 
said unto him, ‘Take care of him; and 
whatsoever thou spendest more. when I 
come again, I will repay thee.’ Which now 
of these three, thinkest thou, was neighbor 
unto him that fell among the thieves?” 


To read Scripture in that fashion is 
wholesome, but a daring thing to do. Many 
were shocked, some were amused, a few 
were pricked in their conscience. One man 
of God, walking out of the chapel re- 
marked, “That was a terrible thing to do. 
Sacrilegious. If only he had not chosen a 
Communist as the shining example.” No 
doubt that is what the Jews were saying 
after Jesus had finished his story. “If only 
he had not selected a Samaritan as the 
hero of his tale.” Jesus purposely chose 
the one most despised by his audience. 


His remarks were always most disturbing. 
He would have us know that some of 
those whom we most despise may be doing 
more to alleviate the sufferings and to 
ineet the needs of others than many of the 
respectable and complacent people in our 
church pews and in our pulpits. 


Let us then turn the searching light of 
this Scripture passage upon our own hearts 
and ask ourselves honestly, “What is my 
real attitude toward life and toward 
others? Is it the belligerent attitude to get 
all that I can out of my fellow men, by 
violence if necessary; the spirit of the 
robbers on the road to Jericho? Or is it 
the balcony attitude, being merely an ob- 
server of life, like the priest and the Le- 
vite, looking, showing some interest, but 
doing nothing. Or am I possessed by a 
benevolent spirit so that I am moved with 
compassion and minister to my neighbor?” 


“And who is my neighbor?” “Any- 
one,” says Jesus, “who needs help and 
whom you have the power and opportunity 
to help.” “But what is my attitude toward 
him?” The three attitudes depicted in this 
story by Jesus have been succinctly put in 
these words: the attitude of the robber— 
“What is thine is mine, and I mean to 
have it”: the attitude of the priest and 
the Levite—“What is mine is mine, and I 
mean to keep it’; the attitude of the Good 
Samaritan—‘What is mine is thine, and 
I mean you to have it.” 


Seripture Readings 


First Day—-The Good Samaritan. Luke 10:25- 
BY. 

Second Day—Of one blood. Acts 17:22-31. 

Third Day—To minister. Matthew 20:20-29. 

Fourth Day—Show mercy. Proverbs 11:17-31. 

Fifth Day—Help the weak. Romans 15:1-13. 

Sixth Day——-An open hand. Deuteronomy 15:7- 
18. 

Seventh Day—Love. I Corinthians 13:1-13. 

Eighth Day—Love in deed. I John 3:10—-24. 

Ninth Day-—Be a Doer. James 1:16-27. 

Tenth Day—Do good. Luke 6:27-38. 

Eleventh Day—Good works. Matthew 5:1-16. 

Twelfth Day—Unto good works. Ephesians 2:1- 
10. 

Thirteenth Day—Faith and works. James 2:1- 
26. 

Fourteenth Day—Works tested. Matthew 7:21- 
20. 


—Epwarp H. Rosperts 
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Re Design for Worship 
« I am pleased to notice in the October 1 
edition of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, page 20, a 
picture of our new church—the Edge- 
brook Community Church, of which we 
are very proud. However, with horror, I 
note that you have described it as the 
“Edgewater” Community Church. 

As you say, this new building is of sim- 
ple red brick construction, but it matches 








Edgebrook Community Church 


very well with the type of homes in the 
community, and its interior is simply, but 
well equipped. —Donatp D. MAGERS 

Chicago, Illinois 


. Far more drowsiness and headaches 
have been caused by ministers’ sermons 
than by chancel windows. Back in the 
early colonial days a custodian with a long 
pole went around during the sermon to 
arouse the sleeping members of the con- 
gregation in churches in which there were 
no stained glass windows. A truly fine 
stained glass window, carried out in the 
best traditions of the medium, would have 
made the congregation realize it was in the 
house of God and would have put it in a 
worshipful attitude. I prophesy that such 
custodians will once more become the 
vogue if the Scotford article is given wid 
credence. 

It is hard to tell from looking at the 
barn-like Scotford arrangements if the 
people are in a high school auditorium or 
the local grange. If the Reverend J. R. 
Scotford thinks that an abortive tower 
with two silly little urns in front on either 
side will turn a school house into a liturgi- 
cal church, I fail to see how he can be 
classed as an authority on church archi- 
If he tells people to put clear 
glass windows in a church, and then they 
have to hang Venetian blinds in the win- 
dows to cut out the glare, he hasn’t much 
idea as to what is essential for a liturgical 
effect in the house of worship. 

If he wants to condemn pseudo-Gothic 
monstrosities, well and good; and if he is 
interested in clean, contemporary design, 
better still. But, for goodness sake, don’t 
let him lead the people back to auditori- 
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ums just when we thought we had about 
reached the point where, in our Presby- 
terian churches, the people had at last be- 
come fully awakened to and aware of this 
Nae —Henry LEE WILLETT 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
P.S. All the wonderful issues of PREsBy- 
TERIAN Lire, and I never write you a kind 
word! —H. L. W. 


« I appreciate more than I can tell you 
the splendid book review published on 
page 40 of the October rst issue... . I 
am very glad, too, for the other material 
in this issue, particularly Dr. Scotford’s 
splendid article, “Design for Worship.” 
—E. M. Conover 


Director, The International Bureau 
of Architecture, New York, New York 


Relocation of Absentee Members 

« I should like to . . . appeal to all min- 
isters and church secretaries about the 
importance of following up church mem- 
bers who move to another city. 

If the new address is not known, it 
would be helpful in locating such a fam- 
ily if his occupation or the nature of his 
business were made known to the new 
minister. It might also be wise to leave a 
“standing order” with church secretaries 
to notify churches in other cities about a 
Presbyterian family moving into that vi- 
cinity without waiting each time for the 
minister to remind either himself or the 
secretary. —FREDERICK WYNGARDEN 

Pastor, Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE editors communi- 
cated with the Reverend George E. 
sev, executive secretary of the New Life 
Movement. Dr. Sweazey’s answer follows: 


Swea- 


« Following the ruling of the last two 
General Assemblies, its Stated Clerk an- 
nually sends to each church a blank on 
which to report the names and addresses 
of all of its members who have moved too 
far from the church to participate regu- 
larly in its life. 

These report forms are mailed back to 
the Division of Evangelism which makes 
out a slip for each name and sends it to 
the nearest church either directly or 
through the clerk of the presbytery. With 
this goes a card on which the church re- 
ceiving the name is to send back to the 
home church the result of its contact with 
the moved member. This contact should 
be made at once in the person of the min- 
ister and members of the church. 

This is a new development in our church 
life and has already resulted in the relo- 
cation of thousands of members who had 
been lost from any local church participa- 

(Continued on page 44) 








Cowboys crowd camp 
meeting in New Mexico 


GIVE THE GOSPEL 
TO COWBOYS 


BUY AN ANNUITY 


@Who created the mountains? What 
mystic hand unfurled the vast prai- 
ries? Cowboys riding the range have 
plenty of time to ponder spiritual 
matters. A forceful sermon, heard in 
a Mission gospel tent, has guided the 
thoughts of many a westerner along 
the path to salvation. 

Preaching to cowboys is but one 
of myriad projects of Presbyterian 
Missions in this country as well as 
abroad. By purchasing an Annuity 
you help God's work and, at the 
same time, assure yourself a regular, 
reliable income—up to 7%, depend- 
ing upon your age. A contract can be 
made to cover two lives. No medical 
examination is required. 

Hundreds of Presbyterians, includ- 
ing many women, are enjoying the 
dual benefits of Annuities. Learn how 
you can receive a guaranteed return 
from your money while it furthers 
the Missionary purposes of the 
church. Mail the coupon for free 
information. 


Advantages 


1. Your money is safe 

2. Comforting income for life 

3. No reinvestment problems 

4. Largely deductible from income 
taxes 

5. You help Mission work 


PRESBYTERIAN 


ANNUITIES 





| 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10,N.Y. 11-491 | 
| I'd like to make my money work forever. | 
| Please tell me what percent income | would receive, | 
| my birth date being.........eeeeeeeeeeeeecece 
| MONTH DAY YEAR | 
| At the present time | am most interested in | 
| OD Missions in America CD Missions Abroad =| 
| NaMeeescccccccccsscccvecccccsssceseseseess | 
J Address....seseeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeesenneenes | 
| City. ccccccccccccccccccces State. .ccecccseees | 
ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee 
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BY R. C. CRAIGHEAD 


_ YEAR in San Francisco's China- 
town the historic Presbyterian Mission 
Home returned to its original location 
at 920 Sacramento Street after being 
housed for ten years in a smaller build- 
ing on Wetmore Street. Now, with the 
remodeling of the building, the mission 
will become a Christian Community Cen- 
ter, open to all the Chinese youth of the 
neighborhood. The desperate necessity 
that once created there a refuge for slave 
girls has happily disappeared. But on one 
of the windows near street level there is 
still a large padlock, a reminder of one 
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Donaldina Cameron in the 1890's. 


REFUGE IN CHINATOWN 


920 Sacramento Street in San Francisco is named for Donaldina Cameron. Chinese girls whom she freed from 























of the most intrepid stories in all mission- 
ary annals. 

The legendary Chinatown, preserved in 
fiction, a murky and foreign world of 
slippered, pig-tailed Chinese, bloody tong 
warfare, smoky opium dens, vice, and slav- 
ery, Was once a tragic reality. An active 
and profitable slave trade existed within 
the United States forty years after the 
Civil War. 

The general who led the long; ultimately 
successful campaign against slavery among 
the Chinese in their frighteningly ‘“for- 
eign” Chinatowns might reasonably have 
been expected to be a man. Yet it was a 
young Scottish woman in her early twen- 
ties, from a sheltered and cultured home. 





























slavery called her Lo Mo (Mother); but the vice lords, whom she fought, called her Fahn Quai (White Devil). 


who marshalled the fight and roused the 
civic conscience of a city. That was Don- 
aldina Cameron in the 1890's, and today 
920 Sacramento Street is named Donaldina 
Cameron House in her honor. 

When the California gold rush started 
the long immigrant wagon trains rolling 
from the East, it lured also thousands of 
Chinese from the Far East, who poured 
into California to supply the cheap labor 
needed in mining camps and construction 
work. By 1876, of the 148,000 Chinese 
in America, 30,000 were crowded into the 
nine blocks of San Francisco’s Chinatown. 
Feared and shunned by whites, their own 
family social patterns destroyed, they be- 
gan sending home to China for wives. 
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This “picture bride” system grew into a 
wide-spread trade in slave girls and prosti- 
tutes, so lucrative that often it was pro- 
tected by grafting and corrupt white offi- 
cialdom. 

This was also about the time when 
women everywhere in America were or- 
ganizing the great foreign mission activi- 
ties. A group of Presbyterian women in 
San Francisco was being urged to estab- 
lish an orphanage in Shanghai but recog- 
nized that here was a more immediate op- 
portunity for service. The great need was 
for a shelter in which these helpless ones, 
often children, could be housed under the 
protection of United States laws. The re- 
sulting Occidental Board, organized in 
1873, carried out one of the few foreign 
mission enterprises conducted within the 
United States. 

The first refuge was three small rooms 
on the edge of Chinatown. The first refu- 
gees, young Chinese girls filled with grati- 
tude, proved to be tools of unexpected 
value. Almost without exception these first 
ones spent the rest of their lives on the 
work, rescuing, interpreting for, and re- 
educating the many who came after them. 


Interest but no training 


By the time Miss Donaldina Cameron 
arrived in 1895, the enterprise had ex- 
panded so greatly that the four-story 
building at 920 Sacramento had been ac- 
quired with room for over fifty girls. That 
vear Donaldina Cameron, with no training 
in social work, but a vouthfully intense 
interest in the work, came to assist Miss 
Margaret Culbertson, the director. When 
she walked into the Mission House she 
came straight from a protected and un- 
tested girlhood. 

The tests came quickly. Within a few 
days of her arrival Miss Culbertson called 
her to the office and said, “Are vou sure 
vou want to stay? There are real dangers, 
and it is not too late to change your 
mind.” Only that morning a girl cleaning 
the halls had found a queer-looking stick. 
The police were called—they discovered 
that the “stick” contained enough dyna- 
mite to blow up a whole city block. It 
seems the Chinese “owners” of the rescued 
girls were growing dangerous: thev bit- 
terly hated these white women at 920 who 
were taking away valuable property. But 
Donaldina Cameron didn’t scare easily, 
then or ever. 

She originally had permission from her 
reluctant family to stay for one year. 
She staved for forty. When Miss Culbert- 
son died at the end of the first year, 
Donaldina Cameron was named director. 
During the course of the next four dec- 
ades she became a legendary figure not 
only in San Francisco’s Chinatown but 
wherever there were Chinese living in the 
United States. Known simply as Lo Mo 
(Mother) to the girls she rescued and 
brought up, she was also known as Fahn 

(Continued on pase 45) 
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Chinese and English services are held in the chapel at Cameron House. Chinese Pres- 
byterian Church collaborates with the mission in chapel services and counselling. 











a 








Miss Lorna Logan, right, successor to Miss Cameron, and Miss Mae Wong, left, ad- 
vise a G.I. bride. Chinese have come even from New York for aid in orientation. 





Young Chinese enjoy parties and informal get-togethers at the house. Not too long 
ago this room sheltered victims of a wide-spread evil, the Chinatown slave trade. 
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Junior Churches 


By BARBARA 8S. RYDER 


Children take offerings and lead prayer 
at the Mount Olivet nursery church, 


Fre CONGREGATION made up of 
only seventy-five persons may not 
seem particularly newsworthy, but when 
those seventy-five persons are all active 
youngsters between five and ten years of 
age, who have their own pastor, elect their 
own deacons, and meet all their own 
church expenses, that is something else 
again. 

Every Sunday morning, parents at Oak 
Hill Presbyterian Church in St. Louis, 
Missouri, leave their youngsters at the 
door of the big room that is “junior 
church.” For the next hour, while their 
parents are worshipping in the main sanc- 
tuary, the children have their own wor- 
ship service, Bible stories, and handwork 
period. 

Oak Hill Junior church is conducted 
like the “big” church. Bulletins are 
printed for the services, and the young 
members usher, pass out songbooks, and 
take the offering. They usually have their 
dignity about them, but occasionally they 
can’t be suppressed. One youthful “dea- 
con,” performing his appointed duty of 
taking the offering—usually nickels and 
dimes—suddenly piped up “Gee, lookit 
that half a buck!” 


Eager voters 


The election of deacons, too, proceeds 
in much the same manner as in the main 
congregation. Nominations are made by 
a committee of girls, chosen because they 
cannot act as deacons themselves, and the 
names are presented to the congregation. 
The only serious hitch in the procedure is 
usually caused by a few of the smallest 
children who especially enjoy standing up 
to register their votes, and who keep pop- 
ping up and down for all of the candi- 
dates. 

Junior services at Oak Hill were begun 
in 1946 with James Smylie, son of Pastor 
Theodore S. Smylie, as minister. “Preach- 
er Jim” was followed by “Pastor Jack,” 
his younger brother, who was minister of 
the church for three years. Jack Smylie 
entered Princeton Theological Seminary 
this fall, and will be succeeded by a third 
brother, Bob, who will occupy the pulpit 
of the junior church for two years before 
he, like his brothers, is graduated from 
Washington University and goes on to 
Princeton Seminary. 

The ministers have found that their 
sermon subjects are often suggested by 
the actions of the children. Torn pages in 
a hymnal prompt a sermon on respecting 
the property of others; noisy talking dur- 
ing the service brings a talk on reverence 
in God’s house. Sometimes mothers tell 
the minister of special problems with their 
children, and he weaves into the next Sun- 
day’s sermon an illustration out of the 
child’s own experience. 

Parents testify to the impact of the 
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ministers’ sermons, sometimes revealed in 
surprising ways. Jack Smylie told the 
youngsters during one Sunday’s sermon 
that they should pray to God alone, not 
to those listening as the Pharisee did. Dur- 
ing the week the mother of one of the 
children reported that her seven-year-old 
daughter had asked her to leave the room 
while she said her evening prayer—be- 
cause “Pastor Jack wants me to pray to 
God, not to you.” 

The Junior Church has become an in- 
creasingly important part of Oak Hill 
Church. The children’s choir sings at spe- 
cial services and has appeared on several 
radio broadcasts. The children are now 
asked to present the annual Christmas 
play and to take part in many of the other 
adult church programs. 


Off the cuff Bible plays 

Their newest project is the ad-lib play. 
Each Sunday they dramatize the day's 
Bible story. The children themselves 
choose the cast and background songs, and 
divide the story into scenes. There are no 
costumes, but each character carries some 
object to help identify him—David has a 
slingshot, Goliath a sword, and King Saul 
a crown. The minor characters carry 
shepherds’ crooks or wear headscarves. 
The performance is entirely off the cuff 
and the youngsters tell the story in their 
own words as the play unfolds. 

The junior services have proved to be 
a real success thus far, and the members 
of Oak Hill Church are proud of the fine 
work done by the three Smylie brothers. 
Sometimes they wonder who will conduct 
the junior church in the future, for as one 
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member recently said, “We still have Bob 
for two years, but what will we do when 
we run out of Smylies?” 

(Continued on page . 
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Dallas youngsters, once wiggly in adult congregations, take on new dignity when 


duct worship in this miniature church, erected inside the main building. 
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forces to lead Sunday service at Oak Hill Junior Church in St. Louis. 
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“Our Cause is never more in danger than when a human, no longer desiring, but still in- 
tending, to do our Enemy's [God's] will, looks round upon a universe from which every trace 


of Him seems to have vanished, and asks why he has been forsaken, and still obeys.” 








| Eprtor’s Norte: In the last installment, 
elder devil Screwtape told tempter Worm- 
wood how to block the attempts of Chris- 
tians to approach God in prayer. “Turn 
their gaze,” he wrote, “away from Him 
toward themselves. It is funny how mor- 
tals always picture us as putting things in- 
to their minds: in reality our best work is 
done by keeping things out.” The fifth 
letter follows. | 

° . . 
My dear Wormwood, 

So you “have great hopes that the pa- 
tient’s religious phase is dying away”, 
have you? I always thought the Training 
College had gone to pieces since they put 
old Slubgob at the head of it, and now I 
am sure. Has no one ever told you about 
the law of Undulation? 

Humans are amphibians—half spirit 
and half animal. (The Enemy’s determi- 
nation to produce such a revolting hybrid 
was one of the things that determined Our 
Father to withdraw his support from 
Him.) As spirits they belong to the eter- 
nal world, but as animals they inhabit 
time. This means that while their spirit 
can be directed to an eternal object, their 
bodies, passions, and imaginations are in 
continual change, for to be in time means 
to change. Their nearest approach to con- 
stancy, therefore, is undulation—the re- 
peated return to a level from which they 
repeatedly fall back, a series of troughs 
and peaks. If you had watched your pa- 
tient carefully, you would have seen this 
undulation in every department of his life 
—his interest in his work, his affection for 
his friends, his physical appetites, all go 
up and down. As long as he lives on earth, 
periods of emotional and bodily richness 
and liveliness will alternate with periods 
of numbness and poverty. The dryness 
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and dullness through which your patient 
is now going are not, as you fondly sup- 
pose, your workmanship; they are merely 
a natural phenomenon which will do us no 
good unless you make a good use of it. 


r ‘ 
Te DECIDE what the best use of it is, you 
must ask what use the Enemy wants to 
make of it, and then do the oppusite. Now 
it may surprise you to learn that in His 
efforts to get permanent possession of a 
soul, He relies on the troughs even more 
than on the peaks; some of His special 
favorites have gone through longer and 
deeper troughs than anyone else. The rea- 
son is this. To us a human is primarily 
food; our aim is the absorption of its will 
into ours, the increase of our own area of 
selfhood at its expense. But the obedience 





“Their bodies, passions, and imagi- 
nations are in continual change . . «, 
the repeated return to a level from 
which they repeatedly fall back. 
a series of troughs and peaks.” 


which the Enemy demands of men is quite 
a different thing. One must face the fact 
that all the talk about His love for men, 
and His service being perfect freedom, is 
not (as one would gladly believe) mere 
propaganda, but an appalling truth. He 
really does want to fill the universe with 
a lot of loathsome little replicas of Him- 
self—creatures whose life, on its miniature 
scale, will be qualitatively like His own, 
not because He has absorbed them but be- 
cause their wills freely conform to His. 
We want cattle who can finally become 
food; He wants servants who can finally 
become sons. We want to suck in; He 
wants to give out. We are empty and 
would be filled; He is full and flows over. 
Our war aim is a world in which Our 
Father Below has drawn all other beings 
into himself; the Enemy wants a world 
full of beings united to Him but still dis- 
tinct. 


Axp THAT Is where the troughs come in. 
You must have often wondered why the 
Enemy does not make more use of His 
power to be sensibly present to human 
souls in any degree He chooses and at any 
moment. But you now see that the Irre- 
sistible and the Indisputable are the two 
weapons which the very nature of His 
scheme forbids Him to use. Merely to 
over-ride a human will (as His feit pres- 
ence in any but the faintest and most 
mitigated degree would certainly do) 
would be for Him useless. He cannot rav- 
ish. He can only woo. For His ignoble 
idea is to eat the cake and have it; the 
creatures are to be one with Him, but yet 
themselves; merely to cancel them or as- 
similate them will not serve. He is pre- 
pared to do a little over-riding at the be- 
ginning. He will set them off with com- 
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munications of His presence which, 
though faint, seem great to them, with 
emotional sweetness, and easy conquest 
over temptation. But He never allows this 
state of afiairs to last long. Sooner or 

er He withdraws, if not in fact at least 
rom their conscious experience, all those 
supports and incentives. He leaves the 
creature to stand up on its own legs—to 
carry out from the will alone duties which 
have lost all relish. It is during such 
trough periods, much more than during 
1e peak periods, that it is growing into 
the sort of creature He wants it to be. 
Hence the prayers offered in the state of 
dryness are those which please Him best 
We can drag our patients along by con- 
tinual tempting, because we design them 
only for the table, and the more their will 
is interfered with the better. He cannot 
“tempt” to virtue as we do to vice. He 
ints them to learn to walk and must 
herefore take away His hand; and if only 
the will to walk is really there He is 
leased even with their stumbles. Do not 
be deceived, Wormwood. Our cause is 
ever more in danger than when a human, 
no longer desiring, but still intending, to 
do our Enemy’s will, looks round upon a 
universe from which every trace of Him 
seems to have vanished, and asks why he 
has been forsaken, and still obeys. 

But of course the troughs afford op- 
portunities to our side also. Next week I 
will give you some hints on how to ex- 
pioit them, 

Your affectionate uncle 
Screwtape 

From Screwtate Letters by C. S. 
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America’s Favorite Scripture-Text 
Christmas Cards 
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The NEW WAY to furnish 
your Church School 











S. nd for information about the 
NEW De Long functional design 
chairs and tables. Size proportioned; 
scientifically built for comfort. Table 
tops come stained, enameled, or 
covered with colorful spotproof 
Kalistron. Chairs to match. Tables 
have drawer for supplies. 
UTILITY PLUS BEAUTY 
MAXIMUM IN WEARABILITY 
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Chistepher Mouse 


The Story, never before told, of how a Ba 


little field mouse helps prepare the 
manger for the birth of our Savior. 


A charming cartoon with an entirely new ap- 
proach to the Christmas Story—a reverent pres- 
entation as told by the Littlest Camel. Children 
love it — grown-ups enjoy it. Heartily recom- 


mi mended by every one who sees it. . 
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Every Member Canvass: 
Big Day for Presbyterians 

The Protestant churches of America 
roared into high gear this month in their 
first united drive to wake up the U.S. to 
religion. 

The United Advance Campaign got off 
to a successful start on World Wide Com- 
munion Sunday early last month. Last 
week millions of Protestants met all over 
the United States in special services to 
commemorate Reformation Day. And 
from November 24, the importance of go- 
ing to church will be carried to every part 
of the nation through newspapers, radio. 
window displays, and 


outdoor posters, 
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Turnover chart to be used in Every Mem- 
ber Canvass will show poster cards like 
this. 

cation 


Chart is one of the Planned Edu- 

materials (see P. L., Oct. 1). 
other forms of communication as 
part of the inter-faith Religion in Ameri 
can Life campaign. The Federal Council 
of Churches, 
America, and fifteen Protestant churches, 
including the Presbyterian U.S.A., are par- 
ticipating. 

The big day for Presbyterians this 
month, however, is Every Member Can- 
vass Day, November 13. On that day the 
Church’s new, modern, business-like ap- 
proach to the problem of raising the 
budget will be tried out for the first time. 
The system is a double-barreled one. The 
churches figure out their budgets 
without any quotas being upon 
them, and the canvassers make use of 
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mass 


the Synagogue Council of 


own 
forced 


audio-visual aids and fresh, up-to-date 
facts and selling techniques in their visits 
to congregation members. 

So far the response to these two new 
approaches to the raising of the Presby- 
terian Church budget (called, respectively, 
“self-allocation” and “Planned Educa- 
tion”) has been amazingly good. Orders 
for Planned Education materials are dou- 
ble the number of orders placed for ma- 
terials last year. More than 4,200 Every 
Member Canvass chairmen in _ local 
churches are ready for this Sunday’s job. 
At least 170,000 canvassers will be at work 
this Sunday, using turnover charts and ex- 
plaining the work of the Presbyterian 
Church to hundreds of thousands of Pres- 
byterian families. Many churches which 
have never before conducted canvasses are 
doing it this fall on the strength of the 
Planned Education program. All over the 
country Presbyterians were ready to see 
if they had at last found the answer to 
the perplexing and often embarrassing 
problem of church finance. 

Although complete results on this can- 
vass won't be known until next vear, the 
Church is more than hopeful about the 
results. Most of the churches conducting 
spring canvasses will make use of the 
self-allocation idea and Planned Educa- 
tion materials. The Church will also have 
its own movie (this year a Lutheran film 
was used) for the 1950 canvass. The 
picture, in the script stage now, will be 
ready early next vear. 


Important Mission 


Dr. John A. Mackay, president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary and inter- 
nationally-known Presbyterian leader, is 
on an important two-month trip through 
the Orient and East Asia. 

Highlight of the trip will be the East 
Asia Conference at Bangkok, Siam, early 
next month. He will also attend meetings 
with church leaders in Japan, Korea, the 
Philippines, Siam, and Hong Kong. 

The East Asia Conference in Bang- 
kok will be sponsored jointly by the World 
Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council, of which Dr. Mackay 
is chairman. The latter organization is the 
parent body of the World Council, with 
which it closely cooperates. It is a group 
of thirty national missionary organizations 
and councils of churches. 

At the conference, more than sixty-five 


Christian leaders from sixteen countries 
of the Orient will discuss the place of the 
Christian church in revolutionary East 
Asia. The conference is expected to draw 
up a minimum standard of liberty for re- 
ligious groups, so that Christian churches 
can operate according to it in dealing with 
Communist and other governments of the 
region. 

The meeting will probably open the way 
for closer cooperation among the East 
Asian churches, both internationally and 
interdenominationally. This cooperation 
may include exchange of ministers and 
theological students, pooling of educa- 
tional resources and experience, and the 
appointment of an Asian representative to 
the World Council and the International 
Missionary Council. 

Other representatives of the church- 
es in Western Europe and America who 
will attend include the Reverend C. W. 
Ranson, general secretary of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council; Dr. W. A. 
Visser *t Hooft, general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches; Miss Jean M. 
Fraser of the World Council’s Youth De- 
partment in Geneva, Switzerland, and Dr. 
T. T. Brumbaugh, of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America. 


Churchmen Oppose an 
International Jerusalem 


Although most of the nation’s Protes- 
tant churches favor the internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem (P.L., Oct. 29), there 
is plenty of opposition to the idea in Prot- 
estant ranks. 

Last month ninety Christian clergymen 
and laymen, most of whom are Protestant, 
sent a letter to President Truman calling 
for the inclusion of Jerusalem’s “New 
Citv” in the State of Israel, and stating 
that the UN internationalization plan was 
“neither desirable nor practicable.” 

The letter declared that the “peace of 
Zion” could not be erected upon the “dis- 
content and resentment of civilian popu- 
lations who are averse to being governed 
by an international regime and are desir- 
ous of union with the national entities to 
which they, as Israelis and Arabs, right- 
fullv belong. 

“International supervision of Jeru- 
salem’s holy places may be achieved with- 
out involving the United Nations in un- 
workable administrative and police respon- 
sibilities. A special United Nations com- 
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mission should be intrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of guarding all shrines and 
holy places and guaranteeing worshippers 
free access to them. The administration 
of the secular areas—the shops and homes, 
the workaday cities proper—should, with 
justice, rest with the people of each city 
and the national states of which they are 
a natural part.” 

Signers of the letter included Presby- 
terian clergymen Amos I. Dushaw, Brook- 
lyn, New York, and John Paul Jones, Bay 
Ridge, New York; also President Charles 
J. Turck of Macalaster College, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Governor Luther Youngdahl 
of Minnesota; foreign correspondent Rob- 
ert St. John; theologian Reinhold Nie- 
buhr; CIO President Philip Murray, and 
Massachusetts Congressman Christian A. 
Herter. 


Underwood Killers 
Sentenced in Korea 


The killers of a Presbyterian mission- 
ary learned their fate before a Korean 
court late last month. 

Nine youths, members of a Communist 
student terrorist group, were sentenced in 
the South Korean capital of Seoul for the 
murder on March 17 of Mrs. Horace H. 
Underwood (P.L., April 16). Four of the 
men, including the group’s leader, were 
given the death penalty. Three others re- 
ceived life sentences, and two were sent 
to prison for terms of fifteen and two 
years, respectively. 

The defendants stated during the trial 
that they were members of the Com- 
munist-controlled Democratic Students 
League. They said that they had been de- 
tailed to assassinate teachers and civic 
leaders and to destroy school property as 
part of a Communist campaign to gain 
control of South Korea. Mrs. Underwood 
was the wife of the president emeritus of 
Chosen Christian University. She and her 
husband had been in Korea since 1916. 


Protestant Unity Action 
Taken Last Month 


Protestant unity inched forward again 
last month on both the national and local 
levels. 

In Los Angeles, the national board of 
managers of the United Council of Church 
Women assured the creation of the pro- 
posed National Council of Churches of 
Christ in America by voting to join the 
new inter-church agency. The Council 
thus became the seventh of eight eligible 
interdenominational agencies to approve 
the formation of the new group. Twenty- 
five major Protestant churches, including 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., have also 
approved the formation of the National 
Council. 

Following the announcement of the vote 
by the women’s organization, Dr. Earl 
Adams, National Council planning head, 
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said that a constituting convention for the 
new church body would be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, from November 26 to De- 
cember 2, 1950. 

In Baltimore, Maryland, a Disciples of 
Christ minister was appointed co-pastor 
of a Methodist church last month without 
being asked to change his denomination. 

Dr. Albert E. Day, Methodist pastor of 
the church, said about the move, “In these 
days when there is so much discussion of 
church union, there are steps in fellowship 
that may well be taken by individual 
churches. . . . When Communism and 
secularism are waging a war against Chris- 
tianity, it is very important that Chris- 
tians should stand together. Why should 
the church ask for international coopera- 
tion and refuse interdenominational co- 
operation?” 


Leprosy Mission Group 
Changes Name 


The American Mission to Lepers, well- 
known throughout the world for many dec- 
ades because of its untiring efforts to con- 
trol leprosy, changed its name last month 
in deference to the patients it helps. 

New name for the organization is Amer- 
ican Leprosy Missions. It was adopted late 





last month at the Mission’s annual meet- 
ing in Boston. 

Mr. Raymond P. Currier, the group’s 
executive secretary, said the name change 
was made because many people afflicted 
with the disease resent being referred to 
as lepers. 


President Truman 
Vetoes Indian Bill 


More than 65,000 American Indians re- 
ceived good news last month. President 
Truman had vetoed the ten-year $88,000,- 
000 Navajo-Hopi Indian Rehabilitation 
Bill because of the riders that had been 
attached to it (P.L., Oct. 29). 

The President said of the section with 
the riders, “Its many and serious defects 
outweigh, in my judgment, the merits of 
the rest of the bill.” Truman, however, 
endorsed the rehabilitation sections of the 
bill, and said that he would request the 
full $88,000,000 in the 1951 fiscal budget. 
The eighty-eight millions would include 
$25,000,000 for school buildings and mate- 
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rials; $20,000,000 for roads and trails; 
$10,000,000 for soil and water conserva- 
tion and range improvement work, and 
$9,000,000 for completion and extension of 
existing irrigation projects. 


Princess Elizabeth 
Attacks Moral Laxity 


The heiress presumptive to the British 
crown made news last month with some 
forthright comment on moral behavior. 
Britain’s Princess Elizabeth emphasized 
high moral standards and Christian teach- 
ings in a recent address to the British 
Mothers’ Union. 

Appealing for a “wise and well-balanced 
code of right and wrong,” the Princess’s 
speech was the strongest public statement 
made by any member of the royal family 
for a number of years. 

“We can hardly help admitting that we 
live in an age of growing self-indulgence, 
of hardening materialism, and of falling 
moral standards,” she said. “I would go 
so far as to say that some of the very 
principles on which the family, and there- 
fore the health of the nation, is founded 
are in danger.” 

She urged the mothers, about 3,600 
in all, whose organization is dedicated to 
the welfare of the home and children, to 
give their youngsters that “sound Chris- 
tian teaching which is essential to us all, 
but which is sadly lacking in so many 
homes today. 

“One of your first objects is to uphold 
the sanctity of marriage,” she said, adding, 
“When we see around us the havoc which 
has been wrought, above all among chil- 
dren, by the breakup of homes, we can 
have no doubt that divorce and separation 
are responsible for some of the darkest 
evils in our society today. 

“T do not think you can perform any 
finer service,” she emphasized, “than to 
help maintain the Christian doctrine that 
the relationship of husband and wife is a 
permanent one, not to be lightly broken 
because of difficulties or quarrels.” 

The mother of much-talked-about 
“Bonnie Prince Charlie,” who will this 
month celebrate his first birthday, said she 
thought it was just as wrong to be too 
tolerant in the matter of morals as it was 
to be intolerant and over-critical. 

The Princess’s speech was noteworthy 
because it was a departure from the usual 
roval addresses. Ordinarily, the royal 
family avoids any public mention of con- 
troversial problems. 

The speech was based on statistics which 
show that the ratio of divorces to mar- 
riages in England and Wales last year was 
almost one to eight. (In the U.S., almost 
one to four.) 
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Men at Work Again 


Two groups of Midwestern Presbyte- 
rian men painted and cooked, respectively, 
this fall to aid their churches. 

In Campbell, Nebraska, twenty-three 
men, members of the First Presbyterian 
Church, decided to do something about 
the church manse, which hadn’t been 
painted for fifteen years. They got to- 
gether with twenty gallons of paint one 
day, and by nightfall the building had a 
bright new finish. 

A new chapter of the Council of Pres- 
byterian Men recently cleared $625 in a 
fish fry. The men, members of Irvington 
Presbyterian Church in Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, will use the money to buy gowns for 
the church’s Youth Choir. The fish fry 
was the first project of the group, which 
was organized in the spring and now has 
a membership of 120 men. The dinner 
took place in the church parking lot, with 
the Women’s Auxiliary and some church 
school children helping. 


College of Ozarks 
Inaugurates New Head 


On November 4, for the first time in 
more than twenty-six years, The College 
of the Ozarks in Clarksville, Arkansas, 
inaugurated a new president. He is Ozarks 
alumnus Dr. Fred A. Walker. 

Dr. Walker succeeds Dr. Wiley Lin 
Hurie who has served since June 30, 1923, 
as president of the oldest college in Ar- 
kansas. The school was founded in Octo- 
ber, 1834, by Presbyterians and, with the 
exception of a three-year period during 
the Civil War has functioned continuously 
for 115 years as a Presbyterian related 
institution. 

A distinguished Presbyterian minister, 
Dr. Walker has held pastorates in several 
states. He is widely recognized for his 





work as a leader of religious institutions 
for youth as well as for his accomplish- 
ments in the ministry. He received his 
bachelor’s degree from The College of the 
Ozarks in 1926. 

Before assuming the presidency, Dr. 
Walker served as vice-president of the 
College. He returned to his alma mater 
in 1948 after serving three years as super- 
intendent of a Presbyterian orphanage in 
Farmington, Missouri. During his tenure 
there, the school’s budget was increased 
from about $35,000 annually to $70,000. 
He also directed a $70,000 building pro- 
gram in a three-year period. 

Before Dr. Walker assumed his 
new duties, he said, “We at Ozarks are 
seeking the cooperation of friends through- 
out the nation in the adventure of pre- 
paring the youth of today for the leader- 
ship of tomorrow. It is my belief that 
investments made in immortal youth— 
whether they consist of time, money, or 
interest—are the most completely soul- 
satisfying investments.” 

At the present time The College of the 
Ozarks is getting ready for a large ex- 
pansion program. Within the next few 
years the College hopes to increase the en- 
dowment and to build a new women’s resi- 
dence hall, a student center building con- 
taining a cafeteria, and a library. 

Foremost among Dr. Walker’s plans 
for the future is the expansion of student 
industries in order to enable many addi- 
tional young men and women to work 
their way completely through college. 
About one-third of the present enrollment 
of 550 work at least part-time to help pay 
their college expenses. Dr. Walker hopes 
to have another 200 students at work soon. 
He feels that this will make it possible for 
many young Americans to get a college 
education. 

Dr. Walker’s predecessor, Dr. Hurie. is 
the man chiefly responsible for building 














Dr. Wiley Lin Hurie, who retired recently after twenty-six years as president of 
College of the Ozarks, talks to pharmacy students in one of college’s classrooms. 
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Ozarks into what Senator J. William Ful- 
bright called “one of the finest small col- 
leges in the nation.” When Dr. Hurie 
took over the presidency in 1923, the Col- 
lege had less than roo students and was 
comparatively unknown. The school then 
had an endowment of less than $45,000, 
and two old brick buildings standing on a 
ten-acre tract called a campus. 

Throughout the years Dr. Hurie 
built new buildings and constantly ex- 
panded the school’s facilities. But always 
he kept the institution’s fundamental pur- 
pose of service foremost in his mind. Ill 
health forced his retirement as president 
of Ozarks late in August. 

Lin Hurie spent his youth in the farm- 
ing country of central Illinois. His boy- 
hood was the average life of a farm boy 
in the country which had known Abraham 
Lincoln as a storekeeper and village post- 
master of old Salem, now restored as an 
Illinois state park. In 1906 he was gradu- 
ated as valedictorian of his class at IIli- 
nois College in Jacksonville. 

From college he went into the Presby- 
terian ministry, and returned to his home 
county voluntarily to establish a small 
charge in a farming community which 
boasted neither church nor meeting house. 
Searching about for the best alternative, 
he set up a Sunday school in a one-room 
school building. 

The small group slowly grew into a 
congregation which crowded the school’s 
limited capacities and forced the purchase 
of a large tent, which was Dr. Hurie’s 
first church. He focused the interest of 
those farm people upon the need of Chris- 
tianity and was rewarded by a great num- 
ber of earnest, enthusiastic converts, among 
whom was, to his great joy, his father. 

After the church was well established, 
the young minister left Illinois to enter 
Union Theological Seminary in New York 
city. Soon after his studies started, he was 
assigned to supply the pulpit of a small 
church on New York’s West Side. Within 
a short time he was named acting pastor 
of a larger and more well established 
church in the city. 

But life as a city pastor was not for 
him. Just before he was graduated from 
Union Seminary, he received a call to be 
pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Russellville, Arkansas. He accepted and 
for eleven years he ministered to the an- 
nually less urgent needs of his members. 
It was during this period that he met and 
married Miss Ula Moores of Russellville. 

His service in Russellville was recog- 
nized by Illinois College, which offered its 
Chair of Bible and Philosophy to him. 
But at the same time he was offered the 
presidency of the College of the Ozarks. 
He turned down his alma mater for the 
Ozarks post. 

It was with much reluctance that Dr. 
and Mrs. Hurie left The College of the 
Ozarks. “I have the overpowering desire 
and the determination to carry on, but my 
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doctors tell me that my physical stamina 
is not as it was,’ Dr. Hurie said this 
summer before a group of friends and 
alumni. At present the small, energetic 
educator is enjoying a lengthy vacation at 
his family home in Tallula, Illinois. 


Compliment 


American church-goers were paid a com- 
pliment recently by one of Britain’s top 
clergymen. 

Americans who belong to churches “live 
up to their religion more strongly than we 
do in Britain.” That is the opinion of the 
Church of England’s Bishop of London, 
Dr. John W. C. Wand. 

Dr. Wand, on his return to England this 
month after a six-week visit to the United 
States, said he was surprised to find that 
so per cent of Americans are reported as 
having no religion at all. 

In England practically everybody claims 
some religion, he said. “If he is not very 
sure about things and does not go to 
church regularly, he says he is Church of 
England.” 


Japanese Protestants 
Honor First Missionary 


Last month Japanese Christians paid 
tribute to a pioneer Presbyterian mission- 
ary when they celebrated the ninetieth an- 
niversary of the coming of Protestantism 
to Japan. 

The missionary, first Protestant to work 
in Japan, was Doctor James C. Hepburn, 
who arrived on the island empire October 
18, 1859. Although Dr. Hepburn was a 
physician, he is still regarded by Chris- 
tians and non-Christians alike as the father 
of modern Japanese culture. He invented 
the Japanese Romanized script, helped 
translate the first Bible into Japanese, and 
compiled the first Japanese-English dic- 
tionary. 

Last month on October 18, thousands 





of Japanese Protestants gathered at the 
site of Dr. Hepburn’s old residence in 
Yokohama to witness the unveiling of a 
memorial to him. Head of the memorial 
committee was Shigeru Yoshida, premier 
of Japan. Dr. Hepburn lived in Yokohama 
from 1859 to 1892. He died in 1g11 at 
the age of ninety-six. 


Presbyterian Elevens 
Have Tough Seasons 


Presbyterian college football teams were 
having their share of tough luck this fall. 
Last year three Presbyterian-related 
schools (Missouri Valley, Occidental, and 
Alma) finished the regular football season 
with unbeaten and untied elevens. This 
year, only one team seemed to have a 
chance after midseason reverses had 
stopped the strings of two other schools. 

Before the weekend of October 22, Occi- 
dental in Los Angeles, Wooster in Ohio, 
and Hanover in Indiana had taken care of 
their opposition in good order. But Occi- 
dental, trying for its second straight unde- 
feated season, and Wooster had their 
hopes wrecked by defeats. On October 29, 
Hanover College ran its streak to six in a 
row with a 54 to 14 win over Franklin 
College, Franklin, Indiana. 


Presbyterians Denounce 
Gambling Proposals 


Gambling, politics, and churches became 
entangled last month in Canada and New 
Jersey. 

In Montreal, Premier Maurice Duples- 
sis proposed starting a government lottery 
in the Province of Quebec for educational 
and health aid. The Montreal and Quebec 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada unanimously condemned the idea at 
their annual meeting last month. The 
Synod declared that the proposal was a 
“financial policy altogether unworthy of 
any province in a great nation.” Such a 
lottery, the Synod resolution said, would 
have “harmful repercussions throughout 
the Dominion and be one more insidious 
evil striking at the very heart of our moral 
character.” 

In New Jersey, the Newark archdiocese 
of the Roman Catholic Church aided in 
the distribution of circulars urging the 
election of the Democratic candidate for 
governor because he favored a referendum 
enabling the legislation of bingo. 

This action brought almost immediate 
response from the New Jersey Council of 
Churches. In a letter sent out to 2,200 
Protestant ministers in the state, Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Morris, pastor of Trenton’s First 
Presbyterian Church and president of the 
New Jersey Council, said, “I do not de- 
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mand that the Chief Executive of our 
state shall serve the interests of my par- 
ticular church, but I do expect that he 
shall promote the total well-being of all 
our citizens without regard to race, creed 
or color—especially that vast segment of 
our population who can least afford to be 
further stimulated and nurtured in the 
gambling philosophy of life. 

“As a state council of churches... 
we cannot enter directly into partisan poli- 
tics. We do feel, however, that it is our 
sacred duty to alert the public conscience 
with respect to what we conceive to be 
moral issues and spiritual values.” The 
letter also reiterated the council’s stand 
against legalization of all forms of gam- 
bling, “including bingo.” 

Four days later the New Jersey Synod 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. at its 
annual meeting restated its opposition to 
all forms of gambling. The Synod also 
adopted a resolution asking its churches to 
urge members to consider carefully the 
stand of political candidates on bingo and 
other moral issues. 


UN Approves Prayer 


The United Nations has at last offi- 
cially recognized the presence of religion. 
Starting January 1, 1950, all sessions of 
the UN General Assembly will open and 
close with a minute of silence for prayer 
and meditation. 

Action on the matter of prayer and the 
UN came late last month at a plenary 
session of the UN General Assembly at 
Lake Success 

The adopted proposal reads: “Imme- 
diately after the opening of the first 
plenary meeting and immediately preced- 
ing the closing of the first plenary meet- 
ing of each session of the General Assem- 
bly the President shall invite the repre- 
sentatives to observe one minute of silence 
dedicated to prayer and meditation.” 


Cooperation in Richmond 


A Presbyterian church and a Roman 
Catholic church are setting a good example 
of interfaith cooperation in Richmond, 
Virginia 

The Catholic congregation is having a 
new building erected near the Presbvte- 
rian church, and the latter has not only 
welcomed its new neighbors, but has of- 
fered them the use of its organ. 

In a letter to the Reverend Francis J. 
Byrne, pastor of St. Bridget’s Roman 
Catholic Church, the clerk of the session 
of St. Giles Presbyterian Church wrote: 

“The Session of St. Giles Presbyterian 
Church has noted with pleasure the fact 
that ground has been broken for the erec- 
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tion of your new St. Bridget church, and 
we wish to offer sincere congratulations 
and welcome you into the neighborhood 
of the church which we are enjoying build- 
ing. We also note that you will share with 
us the use of the Westhampton Theater 
for your services, and if you can find a 
use for it, we do want you to feel per- 
fectly free to use our Hammond organ 
there.” 

Father Byrne replied that he was “deep- 
ly touched by the warmth of your greet- 
ing” and added that it was “no more than 
I might have expected from such a fine 
Christian group.” 


ing our arrival. Missionaries get lonesome 
and are always glad to see new faces and 
have someone to visit with. The natives 
at the station are always happy to greet 
visitors, and the dental patients are eager- 
ly awaiting shiny new teeth. 

The dental chairs are set up, some 
in the mobile clinic and others outside. 
The laboratory is set up in a nearby build- 
ing, and all is ready for work in the morn- 
ing. When eight o'clock rolls around 
everyone is up and ready to work. The 
patients have come for miles around and 
are sitting in the yard around the dental 
clinic. Zo’obo comes with his Bible and 




















Traveling dental clinic. Dr. Theodore Shanks (left) and his native assistant, 
Zo’obo (right), treat two patients in the Cameroun territory of western Africa. 


Missionary Dentist 

During the past year several Presbyte- 
rian churches in the United States have 
made news because of their tooth-collect- 
ing for one of the Church’s most unusual 
missions—the traveling dental clinic in 
Cameroun, West Africa, run by Dr. Theo- 
dore Shanks. The following report by Mrs. 
Shanks gives a picture of the clinic at 
work, —THE EDITORS 


E’RE GOING on another dental trip. 
Dr. Shanks and Zo’obo, the native 
dental assistant, start gathering needed 
supplies. The young students are busy 
cleaning up the mobile clinic car and pack- 
ing supplies. All the native children crowd 
around to see what goes on. This time we 
are going on a three-day trip to Metet, 
one of our medical stations. 
There is always a grand welcome await- 


calls all the dental men and the patients 
together for morning worship. Many of 
the patients are not Christians, so prayers 
are held each morning for all patients, 
and then each person is talked to indi- 
vidually as his turn comes, so that none 
leave the clinic without first hearing about 
Christ. 

Some of the natives that come to the 
clinic have never been in from the bush 
before, and have never seen a chair. When 
they are asked to sit down, they sit on 
the foot rest instead of the seat. Others 
have been through school, and some have 
even been to France. Some come in nice 
white city clothes, and others come in 
rags. One old fellow had inherited a heavy 
double-breasted army overcoat which he 
had buttoned up to the neck, and in spite 
of the heat he kept his overcoat on and 
buttoned up tight. It isn’t every African 
who can have an overcoat, and he was 
proud to be the owner of one. 
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@ Report from Europe 


Girl in the Hospital Robe 


I AM A POLE, FROM Warsaw.” The girl standing before 
me, arms folded, spoke quietly, as though in stubborn 
defiance of a merciless world. 

Anyone who has seen the ruins of Warsaw and knows 
the tragic-heroic story of its people would ask the question 
which I next asked. 

“Yes, I stayed there to the end. Invasion, occupation, 
rebellion—I saw them all.” 

In rapidly flowing Polish she told us her story. The 
director of her hospital, an International Refugee Organiza- 
tion field unit in southern Germany, translated. 

During the Warsaw uprising of August 1944, the girl 
had worked with the Polish Red Cross. Taken prisoner by 
the German SS, she had been without proper identification 
and was sent before a firing squad. Left for dead amid the 
corpses of the executed, but stubbornly clinging to life, she 
was eventually found and taken to a hospital. 

When panzer troops at length suppressed the uprising, 
the gravely wounded girl was left behind with other “hope- 
less” cases as the Germans evacuated the hospital and the 
city. Gasoline was spread and the hospital set fire, but 
once again she cheated death. Removed and concealed else- 
where in the ruined city, the girl was nursed by a nun until 
able to flee. 

Wrapped in a worn, dull red hospital robe, the patient 
regarded us fixedly, impassively, as she continued her 
story. 

When the Germans had been driven out and the Soviets 
moved in, persecution again dogged the young woman. She 
objected to nationalization of a small store inherited from 
her parents. She refused repeated suggestions that she 
join the Communist Party. Arrested, she was questioned 
by the security police. After four days she escaped and 
fled to Germany. Upon her arrival in the U. S. zone, ill 
and penniless, she was placed in an IRO hospital. 

The patient’s thin face bore a startling pallor, but the 
director assured me that she was recovering gradually from 
the complications of her wounds and would be discharged 
eventually. 


Discrarcep TO WHAT? Like most of the 1,300,000 refu- 
gees and displaced persons that the United Nations’ Inter- 
national Refugee Organization has taken under its care, she 
has no place to go. No place, unless strangers, foreigners, 
are willing to receive her. None of her family remains. 
Like many refugees and DPs, she is quite alone. 

In twenty-six months the IRO, a temporary UN spe- 
cialized agency in which eighteen nations take part, has 
resettled about 650,000 persons and repatriated some 9o,- 
ooo. But despite the accomplishment of this humanitarian 
work, the work remaining to be done has not been much 
diminished. A new group of political refugees fleeing the 
iron curtain countries is being added to the IRO rolls. 

The operation of the resettlement program is running at 
top speed already, with over 30,000 moving overseas to 
new homes each month. Palestine has accepted the largest 
number to date, with the United States, Great Britain, 
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Canada, and Australia following in that order. Yet over 
600,000 persons remain as IRO charges, of whom some 
400,000 receive care and maintenance. 

Over one-third of the people IRO is concerned with are 
registered only for legal protection and resettlement. While 
waiting for the agency to find them new homes, this group 
is self-supporting. 

Roughly ro per cent of those who require care and main- 
tenance receive money grants from IRO and live where they 
can find accommodation. But the other go per cent, con- 
centrated in Germany, Austria, and Italy, are residents of 
some six hundred camps which IRO operates. What they 
receive is sufficient for a simple life—they lived better 
than many of the Germans around them during the first 
three difficult postwar years. But as conditions improve 
about them, the hopes of many of the DPs and refugees 
for a better life diminish. The prolonged continuance of 
barracks existence, together with repeated frustration of 
emigration efforts (for some), has been extremely demor- 
alizing. 


Unoer A DECISION of the UN Economic and Social Coun- 
cil which awaits only formal approval by the UN General 
Assembly, IRO stopped accepting new applicants regularly 
at the end of August and will end its care and maintenance 
program next June 30. 

When that time comes, several hundred thousand un- 
resettled refugees and DPs will remain. Of these, an esti- 
mated 170,000 form the “hard core” of “non-resettleable” 
persons, who are described usually as “the aged, the ill, the 
maimed.” In truth, 80 or go per cent of the “hard core” 
are barred from beginning life again in new homes, not by 
their “own incapacity, but by the cautious wording and 
interpretation of immigration legislation. Men over forty- 
five years of age are seldom accepted, nor women over 
forty. Whole families which refuse to be separated remain 
in the camps, because the children are too young to qualify 
as breadwinners for the widowed mother, for example, or 
because adult sons cannot guarantee the maintenance of 
their aged parents until they themselves are established in 
a new home and jobs. But if a determined effort to resettle 
these people is made, only a small part of them need 
remain as public charges. 

The IRO General Council, which met in Geneva last 
month, is considering measures for continuing necessary 
refugee assistance beyond the June 30 deadline. Germany, 
with 8,000,000 of her own people displaced from the East, 
can hardly be expected to assume the responsibility which 
IRO must surrender. It is hoped that a special UN office 
will be created to handle refugee questions. In view of the 
economy-mindedness of some IRO member governments, 
however, it is unlikely that this office would be able to 
offer maintenance to the unresettled persons remaining 
after June 30. 

The future is still grim for the girl in the hospital robe 
and the hundreds of thousands more like her. 

—Cwar_es A. BERGERSON 
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NEWS 


One spry little old gentleman came 
hurrying up the path to ask about a new 
set of teeth. He had a great big toothless 
smile for everyone. I thought at first 
there was something dreadfully wrong with 
his hair, because it was about six inches 
long, and stood straight up. As he came 
closer we saw the reason. It wasn’t his 
hair, but a cap made of monkey skin. He 
also carried a musical instrument called 
mvet. It is made of a big bow and strings, 
with three different sized gourds on the 
bottom to make the different tones. He 
sat in a dental chair, played his mvet, and 
sang songs for the men as they worked on 
his teeth. He said he hadn’t had any 
teeth for a long time, so he got busy and 
carved out a set of real “ivories” from an 
elephant tusk. They hadn’t fitted any too 
well, so he decided to try a store set. 

The Christian natives are very in- 
terested in the beautiful big new office on 
wheels just for them. We overheard one 
of the natives asking one of the dental 
men if this big car was sent out to make 
money for the mission. The dental man 
said to the questioner, “Do you not see 
what is written on the side of the car? 
‘Because of the Love of Jesus Christ.’ 
That is why this dental clinic is here.” 
The work continued busily for the rest of 
the day. 


Hubbard Press Moves 
To Findlay, Ohio 

Most people are familiar with church 
collection envelopes. They pile up in the 
offering plate on Sunday, and children like 
to finger the little pockets that divide the 
envelope in two. 

But when did the duplex envelope come 
into common use? Nobody thinks of ask- 
ing that question any more than they won- 
der when lead pencils first appeared, ot 
who started putting rubber heels on shoes. 


Yet, as with most taken-for-granted 
things, there is a story behind the familiar 
envelope. It came to the forefront last 
month with the dedication, at a new loca- 
tion in Findlay, Ohio, of new quarters for 
the Presbyterian Church’s Hubbard Press. 

This forgotten bit of history goes 
back before the turn of the century, when 
church envelopes were a new idea and 
regular giving a rarity labelled “systematic 
beneficence.” 

The champion of systematic benefi- 
cence was Dr. William H. Hubbard, pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Auburn, New York, and onetime editor of 
The Assembly Herald, early church paper. 

Almost single-handedly, Dr. Hubbard 
persuaded the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
to drop the comfortable and leisurely 
practice of lump-sum yearly contributions 
in favor of regular giving. Use of the 
double-pocket envelope was encouraged as 
a simple means of contributing a stated 
amount each week, both to the local 
church and the work of the Boards. 

But many of the smaller churches, 
which had to pay premium prices for 
small quantities of envelopes found it ex- 
pensive to order from regular supply 
houses. Dr. Hubbard made up his mind to 
establish his own non-profit supply house, 
where the envelopes could be obtained at 
small cost. He set up, a small printing 
plant in the basement of the bowling alley 
he had built for Auburn Seminary stu- 
dents. 

At his request, this building, and a barn 
used for storage, were made available rent 
free to the Church, after his death, and 
the General Assembly took over the opera- 
tion of the “Auburn Supplv Office,” subse- 
quently renamed the Hubbard Press in 
honor of its founder and donor. 

There the Hubbard Press has done a 
thriving business for nearly forty vears. 
Recently it outgrew its original quarters, 
and plans were made to move to a larger 
building, located more strategicaily in 
Findlay, Ohio. 

Today, the Hubbard Press prints 
the yearly supply of envelopes used by 


about 6,000 Presbyterian churches, and by 
100 churches of other denominations. Its 
yearly output totals nearly 67,000,000 
envelopes. 

Carrying on the tradition established by 
Dr. Hubbard, the envelopes and other ma- 
terials are sold at low cost. Records for 
the past years show that a profit-sharing 
system has long been used whereby 
churches receive a rebate of two or two 
and a half cents per set for reordering. 
Present prices average between thirteen 
and seventeen and three-quarter cents per 
set, according to size and quantity, with 
generous discounts for early ordering. 

The envelopes come in sets of either 
single or double pockets in five sizes and 
eight colors. They are printed from plates 
made of thin, vulcanized rubber which can 
be easily stored and permit ready inter- 
change of design. Patterns for Easter, 
Christmas, and other special days are now 
being redesigned. 

When the plant moved from Auburn, 
old employes were given the option of 
transferring with the plant. Among those 
who did so is pressman Alex Paul, who has 
been with the company a third of a cen- 
tury. The Reverend R. Jay Miller is the 
present manager of the Press. 

The new building in Findlay, Ohio, 
dedicated October 10, is a modern struc- 
ture of brick and cement, complete with 
air conditioning, radiant heating, lounge 
and lunch rooms, and sound-proof offices. 
Findlay Presbyterians and other citizens, 
through the Chamber of Commerce, do- 
nated the land. 

Dr. Arthur H. Limouze, president of the 
Hubbard Press’s Board of Directors and 
retiring United Promotion head for the 
Church, spoke at the dedication cere- 
monies. 

At the dedication it was announced 
that the entire moving and building opera- 
tions had been paid for without borrowing 
any money. Charges for the moving of 
stock and machinery, construction costs. 
architect and landscaping fees, and the 
purchase of additional equipment were all 
paid from current funds. 
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The Hubbard Press, where almost 67,000,000 church envelopes for 6,000 Presbyterian and 100 other churches are printed yearly. 
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Honoring the Old and New 


Presbyterians in various parts of the 
country are honoring both the new and 
the old this fall with special anniversary 
and dedication ceremonies. 

The First Presbyterian Church in 
Poughkeepsie, New York, has much to 
ring its bells about, for it is 200 years old 
this fall. Every week from now until 
Christmas is highlighted by a special day 
of celebration. The bi-centennial observ- 
ance began officially on World Wide 
Communion Sunday. During October spe- 
cial sermons were delivered on the theme, 
“Our Heritage and its Meaning for To- 
day.”” November 20 will be Homecoming 
Sunday. Former members will be invited 
back for the occasion, and the Reverend 
Dr. Earl L. Douglass, a former pastor, 
will deliver the sermon. A family Christ- 
mas service will climax the celebration. 

Tennessee’s New Prospect Presbyte- 
rian Church in Knoxville is looking back 
over 115 years of service this fall. The 
formal celebration was held last month, 
with addresses by the Reverend Dr. Hor- 
ace E. Orr, head of the Bible department 
at Maryville College, and the church’s 
pastor, the Reverend Henry O. Moore. 

New Salem Presbyterian Church in 
Delmont, Pennsylvania, will pass the 
century mark next month. Centennial 
services were held early in the fall. Offici- 
ating at the church is Theodore DeWitt 
Taylor, student supply from Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

A special service was held in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Campbell, Ne- 
braska, last month to commemorate the 
church’s sixtieth anniversary. The Rev- 
erend G. J. Ver Steeg is pastor. 

The $30,000 Fellowship Center of First 
Presbyterian Church in Tecumseh, 
Michigan, was dedicated last month. The 
new addition consists of a main room 
lined in clear knotty cedar. The floor is of 
tan marbleized asphalt tile. There is a 
stage, a kitchen, restrooms, and a new oil 
heating plant for the entire church. 

Another dedicatory service paid tribute 
to the new $45,000 brick sanctuary erected 
in Huntsville, Tennessee. Speakers 
were Dr. Eugene Smathers, Presbytery 
National Missions representative; Dr. M. 
E. Mansell, representative of the Synod 
of the Mid-South; and Church Moderator 
Dr. Clifford E. Barbour. Much of the 
work and material for this new Cumber- 
land Mountain Presbytery church was con- 
tributed by its congregation. 

Wilmington, Delaware, will gain a 
new church in the Presbyterian Church of 
the Covenant, for which the cornerstone 
was laid last month at a formal ceremony. 
The church was organized in 1942 with 
sixty members. A young student pastor, 
George L. Hunt, who was enrolled at 
Princeton Theological Seminary at the 
time, shepherded the small congregation 
for a number of years while they were 
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meeting in a clubhouse for want of a 
church. The present membership is ap- 
proximately 340. The Reverend Dr. Gor- 
don R. Conning is now pastor of the 
church. Mr. Hunt is at present with the 
Church’s Board of Christian Education. 

A rededication service was held re- 
cently for Ewing Hall, historical landmark 
on the campus of McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. Ewing Hall, 
originally built in 1863, was the first build- 
ing to be erected on the Seminary grounds. 
It served as a refuge for victims of the 
great Chicago fire. The old building was 
renovated to provide additional space for 
the large influx of students preparing for 
the Presbyterian ministry. The total cost 
of the project was $103,000. 











The Reverend J. C. Dana, one of nine 
window-washing pastors, looks through 
pane at ailing Reverend F. W. Hauser. 


Good Turn in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

A group of Minnesota Presbyterian min- 
isters put the golden rule into practice a 
couple of weeks ago and did a good turn 
for an ailing colleague. 

Nine of them, in overalls and sweat- 
shirts, surprised the Reverend F. W. Hau- 
ser, former pastor of the House of Faith 
Presbyterian Church in Minneapolis by 
showing up at his house to take off the 
summer window screens and put up storm 
windows. Mr. Hauser has been ill for 
three years. 

Said Mrs. Hauser: “They had such a 
good time visiting I don’t believe they 
noticed how hard they were working. Why, 
there must be close to 100 windows in 
this house . . . and they all sparkle like 
new.” 

While the men worked they joked with 
Mr. Hauser, their “white-collar boss,” who 
was sitting inside one of the windows 
watching the procedure. 





After the many windows were washed 
and put into place for the winter, the men 
filed into the house for a lunch served by 
Mrs. Hauser and some women from the 
churches of the window-washing pastors. 

The ministers included the Reverend 
Edwin Knudson, pastor of the Oak Grove 
Presbyterian Church; the Reverend John 
D. Meyer, Glen Lake Church; the Rever- 
end Neal Kuyper, Vanderburgh Church; 
the Reverend W. E. Broen, Stewart Me- 
morial Church; the Reverend R. Robert 
Elkin, Shiloh-Bethany Church; the Rever- 
end Joseph Havlik, John Hus Church 
Hopkins; the Reverend Frank Walkup, 
Riverside Church; the Reverend J. C. 
Dana, Lake Nokomis Church, and the 
Reverend Henry Lindholm, North Shore 
Parish. 


U. S. Schools Fail, 
Educators Say 


Education in the United States received 
a thorough going-over last month from 
three prominent Americans, all of whom 
have spent many years as educators. 

In Syracuse, New York, Dr. Robert 
Worth Frank, president of McCormick 
Theological Seminary, told members of 
the Presbyterian Synod of New York that 
a “race between education and catastrophe 
was under way.” 

“The truth as I see it,” Dr. Frank 
said, “is that unless education and re- 
ligion are given a more effective priority 
in our thought, our councils, and policies, 
our civilization may face the peril of a 
rebarbarization which, though technically 
brilliant, will be more demonic than any 
which the blackest pages of history re- 
cord.” 

Education’s main lack, he said, “is any 
coherent philosophy of life and any clear 
faith, and for this the Protestant churches 
must share the blame. The truth is, the 
Protestant churches have failed to think, 
to articulate, and to teach in this area.” 

Dr. Frank suggested that schools teach 
“not religion in general or a religious atti- 
tude toward life, but the Christian religion 
and the Christian Gospel. . . . Much so- 
called Christian education is little more 
than a facile application of Christian 
labels to our secular prejudices, enthusi- 
asms, hopes, and illusions.” 

In Albany, New York, Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, UN trusteeship director and for- 
mer Howard University professor, told 
the state’s Board of Regents that Ameri- 
can education had failed to cope with the 
problems of racial and religious prejudice. 
Dr. Bunche declared that if our schools 
did not assume their share of responsi- 
bility for these problems, they would be 
“guilty of a crime against humanity.” 
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The Pledge 


HAVE BEEN in a good many money 

raising campaigns in the forty 
years of my ministry. All my life I 
have heard about what a spiritual up- 
lift may be received by those who 
wholeheartedly and sacrificially give 
to the Lord. I have even done con- 
siderable talking about that uplift, 
despite the fact that this is a difficult 
thing for one of Scotch ancestry fully 
to understand. 

But recently I have seen the real 
thing. I have seen a church without 
a pastor in the midst of a great 
spiritual re-awakening as the result 
of a spontaneous and widespread im- 
pulse to share in a magnificent act of 
sacrificial giving to provide a new 
building and undergird the church 
program. 

If this church had recently secured 
a pastor trained in financial matters 
to raise the funds for this building 
program, it would not have surprised 
me. But all of this is being done by 
the consecrated laymen of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, before they call a man to 
their pastorate. 

In preparation for the canvass of 
the congregation to be made very 
shortly, typewriters, telephones, and 
secretaries have already filled the 
church reception rooms. The church’s 
goal has been set by congregational 
vote at a million dollars. After talking 
with several of these men and seeing 
the determination in their eyes, it 
seems to me that the full million will 
be raised, and perhaps exceeded. 

The million dollar drive started 
with the church’s pastoral committee. 
It is made up of a dozen busy and 
competent folk—a judge, a former 
United States senator, several execu- 
tives of Fort Wayne’s most important 
corporations, and three charming and 
very able women. And they have 
worked on the job with meetings at 
least once a week in a down-town of- 
fice building. One of the members has 
put a plane at the disposal of this com- 
mittee. This has greatly simplified the 
process of meeting and hearing minis- 
ters whose churches are at a distance. 

The committee did not set out upon 
their work with the idea that it would 
be any part of their duty to do any- 
thing about a new building. Of course, 
such a building was needed, but stand- 
ard procedure would have been to let 
that whole question alone for the 
time being, and to concentrate on 
finding a minister into whose lap that 
éntire matter might be dropped. But 


this committee did not follow stand- 
ard procedure. After interviews with 
a number of ministers, it dawned on 
them that as a committee and as a 
church, they would be remiss in their 
duty if they did not immediately 
grapple with the job of raising a fund 
adequate to build a new building, 
perhaps on a new site, and to provide 
financial support for the spiritual pro- 
gram their new pastor would propose. 
They thought it would be wrong to 
leave this for the new pastor to do. 
It would saddle him with a gigantic 
financial responsibility just at the time 
when he ought to be free to devote 
all his soul to the spiritual tasks of 
his office. 

The committee called the session 
together and talked about their pro- 
posal. The session approved and 
called the officers of the church to- 
gether. They agreed also to the sug- 
gestion. Finally, the officers called 
the congregation together. When the 
motion was made that the congrega- 
tion bind itself to raise a million dol- 
lars for the purposes indicated, it was 
unanimously adopted. Then it was 
announced that before the congrega- 
tion had thus acted, one of the elders 
had called upon several of the men 
that he knew were interested, and had 
secured their subscriptions. He held 
up the paper with their signatures. 
There were twelve names, and the 
total of these twelve subscriptions 
was exactly half a million dollars. 

There was a wave of enthusiasm in 
all of these meetings—more like a 
revival than anything else. The church 
is still without a pastor, but the con- 
gregations are increasing week by 
week. I preached there last month. 
You can feel the surge of emotion 
as they talk to you. There is no doubt 
in my mind that this fund will be 
oversubscribed. It will be an achieve- 
ment of the first magnitude—a mod- 
ern miracle—a spiritual revival, led 
by the laymen in a pastor-less church. 
What a challenge such an achieve- 
ment will constitute to the man they 
call! What an inspiration to all the 
churches in Indiana—indeed in the 
whole country. 

I am still under the spell of the 
impression created by what I saw and 
heard in Fort Wayne. This is the most 
amazing achievement in giving I have 
ever seen. It is likewise a most amaz- 
ing piece of work by a pastoral com- 
mittee, and it is a wonderful spiritual 
revival—it is the work of God. 

—Jonn W. CHRISTIE 








The former Palestine mediator said that 
“broad human values” were being sub- 
ordinated to selfish group ends. “The pic- 
ture is admittedly grim. But its very 
grimness hurls a ringing challenge to edu- 
cation. .. . It is a challenge that cannot 
be ignored. It is through the process of 
education . . . that man can be taught 
most effectively the ABC’s of human 
relations. 

“That we Americans are not more tol- 
erant in our attitudes today; that more of 
us are not more genuinely ‘American’; 
that more progress has not been made in 
purging our society of those racial and 
religious prejudices which threaten the 
very foundation of our way of life . 
are serious indictments against our edu- 
cational system.” 

In Durham, North Carolina, Uni- 
versity of Chicago President Ernest C. 
Colwell told a Duke University group 
that most universities treat religion with 
“indifference or carefully controlled neu- 
trality.” He charged that American uni- 
versities “threw their weight against reli- 
gion by disclaiming involvement in reli- 
gious matters.” Religion is either a su- 
premely important matter or it is nothing, 
he added, and the question before us is: 
“How can the great American universities 
serve God more than they serve the 
devil?” 

Dr. Colwell declared that religion and 
morals must become “the important and 
persuasive element in all education and 
inquiry,” and that the university’s own 
confession of faith would be a major sup- 
port in creating faith for the university’s 
students. 


Double Church 


The Bourbeuse Presbyterian Church, or- 
ganized last month in the Presbytery of 
St. Louis, Missouri, has an unusual way 
of caring for its scattered congregation. 

Members of the church, who live in a 
wide rural area divided by the Little Bour- 
beuse River, go to one of two churches, 
conveniently located on both sides of the 
waterway. The pastor, the Reverend 
George Bruner, preaches at each church 
on alternating Sundays. 

The one church building was once 
occupied by a Cumberland Presbyterian 
congregation, which became Presbyterian 
U. S. A. in 1906 and was later dissolved. 
The Sunday school, however, continued to 
meet. 

The building across the river was never 
an organized church, but a chapel, where 
services were held occasionally by itinerant 
ministers. It had been unused for eight 
years until Mr. Bruner began holding 
services there less than a year ago. 

Mr. Bruner is a missionary in charge 
of the Ozark Parish, which has five 
preaching points. Another of his stations 
is expected to become an organized church 
in a few months. 
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“A good book is the best of friends, 


the same today and for ever.” 





The Keynote Is Freedom 


Recent books on religious issues. 


By EDWARD H. ROBERTS 


ib ENDEAVORING TO DETERMINE which 
religious books of the past year to rec- 
ommend to laymen, one has in mind espe- 
cially worthwhileness and readability. As 
the reader peruses the volumes which 
come from the press he detects a definite 
trend. The keynote struck is that of free- 
dom. Freedom in the political realm, free- 
dom in the ecclesiastical realm, freedom 
in the realm of man’s soul. Men are deeply 
conscious of powers in the world that 
would take away their liberties. 

Sensing the fact that the misuse of 
power is troubling man today perhaps 
more than at any other time, three theo- 
logical professors have given us some fine 
studies: Lust for Power, Joseph Ha- 
routunian (Scribner’s, October, 1949); 
The Plight of Freedom, Paul Scherer; 
Christianity and Communism, John C. 
Bennett. These volumes not only point up 
the peril, they also point out our hope, 
as do many other books of the hour. The 
ground of hope is evidenced in the follow- 
ing titles: Faith and Freedom: Amer- 
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ica’s Choice, Christ or Tyranny, Sam- 
uel M. Shoemaker (Revell, October, 
1949); The Church’s Ministry in Our 
Time: The Bible and Human Rights. 
It was interesting to learn that the Presi- 
dent of the United States on a recent 
journey was engaged in reading Lincoln 
and the Bible, by Clarence Edward 
Macartney (Abingdon Cokesbury, 1949). 

In the ecclesiastical realm tension mani- 
fests itself again in the formulation of 
titles: Can Protestantism Win Amer- 
ica?; American Freedom and Catho- 
lic Power, Paul Blanshard (Beacon Press, 
1949), a hard hitting document reviewed 
at length in PRESBYTERIAN Lire, August 6, 
1949; Our Protestant Heritage (Knox, 
1948), discussed by the faculty of Union 
Theological Seminary, Virginia; Corner- 
stones of Religious Freedom in 
America, Joseph Blau (Beacon Press, 
Fall, 1949). 

But it is in the soul of man that the 
greatest conflicts are taking place. Many 
recognize that they are in bondage and 
need deliverance; they are tense and long 
for serenity. Believing that the truth will 


make men free, a Jewish rabbi discourses 
on Peace of Mind, a Catholic priest on 
Peace of Soul, and a Protestant clergy- 
man on The Secret of Inward Peace. 
Devotional literature, including antholo- 
gies of classic Christian testimonies, pray- 
ers, and sermons continue to multiply. 
Writers are turning back to the saints of 
the Church and portraying their spiritual 
stature for this generation. 

Evidence of the new interest in the 
Scriptures is the appearance of a small 
volume on the attitude of modern scholar- 
ship toward the Bible, and another on how 
we got our English New Testament. Just 
off the press is a new edition of Stalker’s 
excellent Life of Paul, written sixty-five 
years ago, and a new life of Jesus by an 
eminent minister of our day. The trend is 
not only back to the Bible and back to 
the saints, but also back to the men of the 
Reformation and their works. In the diffi- 
cult art of presenting the doctrines of our 
religion in the language of the people, C. S. 
Lewis is still without a peer. 

Too many religious books continue to 
be written in academic jargon. This situa- 
tion so exasperated a certain layman that 
he wrote the following letter to the editor 
of the New York Times: 

“Will we ever be able to understand our 
university savants? Expressing themselves 
in technical language intelligible only to 
their fellow-experts, these great minds 
don’t give us a chance to profit by their 
wisdom. 
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BIBLE STORY BOOK 


T’S the family favorite! Always new, 

always fresh. True to the Bible. En- 

dorsed by leaders in all denominations. 
Easy to read and to understand. Makes 
Bible facts and events interesting! Im- 
plants in young minds the principles of 
Christian living. Illustrated throughout 
with Bible pictures, many in beautiful 
colors. Sturdily bound. 234 stories; 608 
pages. Lots of extra features. No other 


gift pleases so much. Only $2. 95 
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Jesus and a child. Size 6'2x9 Ages 4 to 8 Price $1.75 
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“We laymen await their books with 
keen anticipation, but, more often than 
not, find little we can read with compre- 
hension. If we turn to the latest work of 
the noted chairman of the department of 
religion at one of our leading universities, 
in search of new light on the problem of 
religious knowledge, we discover that he 
defines his own position as ‘critical monis- 
tic realism’ midway between ‘overdog- 
matic mystical epistemology’ at one ex- 
treme and ‘epistemological idealism’ at the 
other. ... 

“Great admirer though he was of every- 
thing American and proud possessor of 
honorary degrees from several of our 
largest universities, that distinguished man 
of letters, the late John Buchan (Lord 
Tweedsmuir) felt obliged to object to the 
American ‘academic jargon, . . . which is 
hideous and almost meaningless.’ Must 
we simply agree with him and let it go 
at that, or can we reform the literary 
habits of the members of our university 
faculties?” 

A dim ray of hope appeared in Septem- 
ber of this year when some of the sixty 
scholars in the fields of philosophy, sci- 
ence, and religion gathered at Columbia 
University, broke down and 
“that scholars don’t know how to write 
clearly, but that they are reluctant to do 
so if they can and that special jargon in a 
specialized field of inquiry is a badge of 
authority jealously guarded by its practi- 
tioners.” To find these sinners at the 
“mourners bench” is promising. They 
have taken the first step in conversion. 
Indeed, they have gone so far as to sug- 
gest that participants in next fall’s con- 
ference make their contributions simple 
“if they dare.” 


The Wisest Fool and Other Men 
of the Bible. By Clarence E. Macart- 
ney. Abingdon- eee New York, 
1949. (191 pp., $2.00.) 


A RECENT JOURNAL refers to Dr. Ma- 
cartney as “one of the most produc- 
tive as well as constructive preachers in 
America.” In addition 
to the responsibilities 
as minister of First 
Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, he con- 
tinues to give the read- 
ing public an oppor- 
tunity to share the 
preaching that has 
made his pulpit so 
distinguished. 

In this volume the 
author is in his own element, for Dr. 
Macartney is facile princeps in recreating 
Biblical situations. And here, as he usually 
does, in each life-situation he places a 
man who either mounts up with wings or 
goes down in dishonor, by his handling of 
some crucial, moral choice. He presents 


Dr. C. E. Macartney 


confessed 





sixteen characters—seven from the Old 
Testament, nine from the New—and with 
imagination he studies each one as he 
comes to grips with conscience or moral 
failure or the perils of ambition. Of these, 
the most outstanding is “Micaiah: In 
Prison for Conscience’ Sake.” 

Here one finds Biblical preaching that 
wears well. Although thoroughly Scrip- 
tural, Dr. Macartney’s sermons never lose 
the realistic sense. He knows history and 
geography; the former gives him perspec- 
tive, the latter a corrective to a fertile 
imagination. For the preacher or the lavy- 
man, this book will have genuine appeal. 
It is searching, and at the same time full 
of remedial lessons based upon well inter- 
preted Scriptural principles. 

—DonaLp MACLEop 


The Man from Nazareth. By Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1949. (282 pp., $3.00.) 


N THIS BOOK, The Man from Nazareth, 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, the great 
preacher, who has already given his inter- 
pretation of certain 
aspects of Jesus's life 
and teaching in The 
Manhood of the Mas- 
ter, adopts an indirect 
approach. This he ex- 
plains thus: “To pro- 
ject ourselves into the 
self-consciousness of 
history’s supreme per- 
sonality may be be- 
yond our power, but 
to see from the inside the way Pharisees 
and Sadducees felt and thought, to put 
ourselves into the places of first-century 
outcasts and sinners, women and children, 
patriotic nationalists, believers in God’s 
world-wide Kingdom, and even the first 
disciples, is far more within our range. ... 
We might at least see Jesus as they saw 
him, and, in the end, achieve a composite 
portrait of him as these varied folk, 
friendly and hostile, looked at him” (pp. 
10-11). So Dr. Fosdick, after careful 
study of the Bible and of modern scholar- 
ship concerning first-century Palestine, 
seeks to portray Jesus as he appeared to 
contemporary groups whom he encoun- 
tered during his public ministry. 

There are two matters on which some 
readers will take issue with Dr. Fosdick. 
One is his attitude to the Virgin Birth, in 
which he evidently does not believe as a 
fact; rather, he regards it as an idea 
which grew up in the later Hellenistic 
area of the Church. The other is his con- 
tention that Jesus was a pacifist, in the 
strictest sense. But there can be no doubt 
that he has been highly successful in so 
delineating Jesus as his contemporaries 
saw him that he becomes more real and 
living to readers of this book. 

—NorMAN Victor Hope 


Dr. H. E, Fosdick 
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Creed or Chaos? By Dorothy L. 
Sayers. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York, 1949. (85 pp., $2.25.) 


oroTHY Sayers, like C. S. Lewis, 
knows how to make the doctrines of 
our religion intelligible and vital. She is 
just as brilliant when writing about theol- 
ogy as when she spins her detective stories. 
She declares: “The thing I am here to say 
to you is this: that it is worse than use- 
less for Christians to talk about the im- 
portance of Christian morality, unless 
they are prepared to take their stand 
upon the fundamentals of Christian theol- 
ogy. It is a lie to say that dogma does 
not matter; it matters enormously.” Again 
she states clearly and truthfully: “What 
is urgently necessary is that certain funda- 
mentals should be restated in terms that 
make their meaning—and indeed, the mere 
fact that they have a meaning—clear to 
the ordinary uninstructed heathen to whom 
technical theological language has become 
a dead letter.” We are sorry that the 
whole book is not on the subject Creed 
or Chaos? But the other six addresses are 
delightful reading and most penetrating. 
—E. H. R. 


When the Lamp Flickers. By Leslie 
D. Weatherhead. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
New York, 1949. (206 pp., $2.50.) 


(0 HIS GROWING List of helpful books, 

Leslie D. Weatherhead adds this col- 
lection of sermons which in many respects 
rates as his best. Originally these addresses 
were given as his frank and courageous 
answers to questions submitted to him by 
worshipers in the City Temple congrega- 
tion. The subjects, some of which appeared 
in another series What Did Jesus Really 
Mean?, include such posers as: Is Any 
Sin Unpardonable? Did Jesus Believe in 
Chance? Did Jesus Believe in a Day of 
Judgment? Is Christianity Out of Date? 
The range of his topics shows Dr. Weath- 
erhead’s genius in discovering what the 
average man is thinking and his ability to 
reason through the issue with him. 


—Donatp MAcLEop 


Power for Action. By William A. 
Spurrier. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1948. (200 pp., $2.50.) 


pew BOOK is an introduction to Chris- 
tian ethics. Sincere Christians are in- 
creasingly embarrassed in these days by a 
sense of futility. There seems to be a 
great gap between what they believe they 
ought, as Christians, to do and the actual 
course of events in the world. Here is a 
book which tries frankly and forthrightly 
to face this embarrassment. The simple 
idea that the Ten Commandments and the 
Golden Rule are the standards of Chris- 
tian duty is shown to be out of line with 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
1950 


by Earl L. Douglass 


This is the twenty-ninth annual volume of this famous 
Commentary on the International Sunday School Lessons. 





Once again Dr. Douglass presents clear, lucid expositions 
on the Biblical passages. He supplies helpful, practical 
teaching aids that teachers and ministers have depended 
upon for years. Stimulating illustrative material drawn 
from history, literature and present-day events enliven 
the lessons and drive home the essential points of each 


lesson. 


New this year are lists of books for suggested reading 
and also an interesting new introduction on “How Best to 


Use This Commentary.” 


These lessons are Biblical in content and Evangelical in 
emphasis. They are indispensable to the work of the pas- 
tor, teacher, and church officer. $2.50 


MAN’S 
RELIGIONS 


by John B. Noss 


This is a comprehensive 
study, on a basic historical 
framework, of the great re- 
ligions of mankind. Starting 
with a survey of the primitive 
faiths, it continues with an ac- 
count of the dead religions of 
ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Greece and Rome. The author 
then goes into a full account 
of Judaism and Christianity, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism, and other great 
religions. Each of the major 
religions is described in detail 
including the biographies and 
teachings of the founders, and 
the variations developed by 
followers and later exponents. 


$6.00 


RENEWING 
THE MIND 


Roger Hazelton 


This is an important and 
interesting study of the rela- 
tions between faith and rea- 
son. Professor Hazelton be- 
lieves firmly that Christian 
theology is essentially based 
on faith, but it is faith in 
search of understanding. He 
shows the need for healing the 
modern mind which he diag- 
noses as being desperately 
sick, and for finding complete 
understanding through faith, 
not through rationalization. 
The author presents the issue 
with lucid profundity, show- 
ing clearly that faith and un- 
derstanding must go together 
in the problem of one’s being 
both Christian and intelligent. 
Religious Book Club Selection 
for November. $2.50 


at all bookstores 
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No Christmas gift 
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HERE is the most complete Bible of its kind. 
“A significantly great achievement. Prepared by 
scholars from many different Protestant denomi- 
nations, it makes clear how the Bible came to be 
and what the Christian Church believes about 
it.” — Christian Herald. 
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well-loved King James Translation. 








@ Almost 2000 pages, beautifully printed and 
bound. 126-page Concordance. Hundreds of word 
definitions, maps. Complete histories of the Old 
and New Testaments. The equivalent of a com- 
plete theological education for the general reader 
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tion!” — Religious Book Club. 
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the radical demands of Jesus as well as 
with the pressing problems of daily life. 

The author examines the meaning of 
Christian love in relation to such prob- 
lems as war and peace, labor, race. He 
shows that a Christian cannot regard him- 
self as “good” without trying to do some- 
thing about social problems. At the same 
time, there is a serious discussion of more 
personal standards of conduct as they ap- 
ply to sex and marriage, to honesty and 
truthfulness in neighborhood and com- 
munity. There is a very readable and 
timely anlaysis of the problem of com- 
promise. 

The best part about this book is that 
the author does not try to provide ready- 
made answers. Instead, he offers an earthy 
and pungent discussion of the basic prin- 
ciples and problems of Christian action 
in which everybody can and ought to take 
part. —PavuL LEHMANN 


Sam Higginbottom: Farmer. An 
Autobiography. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1949. (232 pp., illustrated, 
$3.00.) 


a DISTINGUISHED MISSIONARY, who 
styles himself a “farmer,” has large 
circles of friends on three continents, as 
he spent his boyhood 
in England and Wales, 
was educated § and 
commissioned in 
America, and devoted 
forty-one years to no- 
table service in India. 
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By the publication of 
this book these circles 
will be further en- 
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larged, for it tells a 
story of unfailing 
faith, of practical philanthropy, and of 
abiding achievement. 

The story is frank, modest, factual. We 
have the picture of early years in a home 
of comparative poverty but of real piety. 
An earnest reading of the Bible resulted, 
after a long inward struggle, in such a 
complete surrender to Christ that there 
was a willingness “to be anything He 
wanted . . . even a missionary.” Years 
of study at Mount Hermon under the 
personal influence of the famous evan- 
gelist, D. L. Moody, followed by courses 
at Amherst and Princeton, culminated in 
two incidents which determined his future 
course of life. One was a short conversa- 
tion with Henry Forman, missionary to 
India, on a trolley car between Trenton 
and Princeton; this led to the choice of 
India as a field of service. The other was 
the meeting in Cleveland with Ethelind 
Cody, when a guest in the home of her 
father who was a cousin of “Buffalo Bill”; 
she subsequently became his wife and his 
efficient, courageous, resourceful fellow- 
worker. 

It was certainly a providence that when 


Sam Higginbottom 
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reaching India he was assigned by his 
fellow-missionaries to teach economics in 
a college. This was a complete surprise, 
as he expected to labor as an evangelist 
in the villages of India. A second appoint- 
ment was quite as unexpected and even 
less desirable; this was to conduct a 
colony of lepers. 

Both assignments were accepted without 
complaint. Preparation for teaching was 
found not only in text-books but in study- 
ing the economic conditions of India. He 
found that a large portion of its vast pop- 
ulation was always hungry and frequently 
starving, while the methods of producing 
food were incredibly primitive and anti- 
quated. He saw that the principal eco- 
nomic need of India was an increase in 
agricultural production. That he might be 
a leader in such an advance, he spent two 
difficult years at Ohio State University on 
his first furlaugh in the United States, 
learning the techniques of scientific agri- 
culture and the care of cattle. 

On his return to India he struggled to 
establish its first Christian agricultural col- 
lege. There were many discouragements 
and obstacles, due to the inertia and con- 
servatism of the people for whom he was 
laboring and to the opposition of fellow- 
workers who differed in their views of 
missionary methods and ideals. However, 
the dreams long cherished finally were 
realized, in the establishment of Allahabad 
Agricultural Institute. 

At the age of seventy Sam was retired, 
so that now, as he declared, he has “noth- 
ing to do but work.” 

—Cwnar es R. ErpMANn 


Gaining the Faith You Need. By 
James Gordon Gilkey. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1948. (118 pp., $2.00.) 


O A SUBSTANTIAL LIST OF BOOKS, Dr. 

Gilkey, minister of South Congrega- 
tional Church, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
adds another provoca- 
tive little volume. 
From some _ thirty 
years’ experience as a 
preacher to his own 
congregation and to 
university groups, he 
singles out certain re- 











ligious problems that 
trouble the average, 
James Gordon Gilkey honest person, and he 
devotes twelve short 
chapters to their solution. Few writers on 
religious themes present their case more 
clearly and logically, and few preachers 
show a more thorough knowledge of the 
trends of thought among modern youth. 
Although one regrets in such a volume 
the absence of the unique and distinctive 
message of traditional Christianity, some 
benefit lies in that Dr. Gilkey makes one 
re-examine himself and cautions against 
inner complacency. —Donatp MAcLEop 
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The Church’s Ministry in Our 
Time. By Henry Knox Sherrill. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1949. (159 
pp., $2.00.) 


i pay BOOK comprises six lectures given 
on the Lyman Beecher Foundation for 
1948 by the Presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America. 
At the outset he shows 
a realistic awareness 
of times that are “out 
of joint,” and he 
makes a twofold ap- 
proach to the serious 








problem: a critique of 
our indifference and a 
call to a more vital 
religion. To strengthen 
his observations concerning the former, Dr. 
Sherrill draws lessons from history and 
shows himself an interpreter of no mean 
ability. In his call for a living religion he 
urges the maintenance of that highest 
common factor possessed by all denomina- 
tions, namely the gift of God experienced 
in re-created souls. .—DoNALD MACLEOD 


Henry Knox Sherrill 


Instruction in Faith. By John Calvin. 
Edited by Paul Fuhrmann. Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia. (96 pp., $2.00.) 


"Beer is to the Reformed Faith and 
the Presbyterian Church what Luther 
is to the Lutherans and Wesley to the 
Methodists. Best known of all his theo- 
logical writings was The Justitutes of the 
Christian Religion, which has not been 
widely read by lay folk because of its 
great size. 

We now have at long last one of 
Calvin’s earliest theological essays giving 
the substance of the more expanded In- 
stitutes. Called Jnustruction in Faith, it 
was written in 1537 when Calvin was but 
twenty-nine years of age. It was written 
expressly for the common man of his day 
and is thus happily free from the later 
technicalities of Calvinistic theology. This 
makes an admirable handbook for all 
those who want to learn the essence of 
original Protestantism. 


—Hucu T. Kerr, Jr. 


The Life of St. Paul. By James 
Stalker. Reprinted by the Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
($1.00). 


| pe PUBLISHED IN 1884, this concise 
interpretation of the life and work of 
the great Apostle to the Gentiles has 
exerted an influence far beyond its size 
and outward pretensions. Marked by a 
deep spiritual appreciation for the sig- 
nificance of the Apostle, Stalker’s treat- 
ment is both instructive and edifying for 
the general reader. —Bruce M. METZGER 
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The Plight of Freedom. By Paul 
Scherer. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1948. (227 pp., $2.50.) 


pace PLIGHT OF FREEDOM is that it is a 
word to which we pay lip service but 
which we cannot make real or certain be- 
cause we lack the necessary convictions 
and the courage to act upon them. Free- 
dom is not a condition of being “unob- 
structed, at large, without physical or 
moral control.” It is, instead, “the secret 
of man’s ability to become whatever it is 
that at his best he is capable of being.” 
This Dr. Scherer thinks is what Jesus 
meant when he said, “Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
Obviously this kind of freedom implies a 
certain kind of faith in God, a certain 
understanding of the world and men, a 
certain kind of personal commitment. The 
chief reward of these pages is their pro- 
vocative recovery of the resources of the 
Christian faith for the problem of freedom 
in our time. —Pavut LEHMANN 


Christianity and Communism. By 
John C. Bennett. Association Press, New 
York, 1948. (128 pp., $1.75.) 


N PROBLEM is more urgent, confused, 
and complex in these days than the 
problem of Christianity and Communism. 
Communism is too powerful a social move- 
ment to be disposed of by force or to be 
met by fear, ignorance, and prejudice. 
This Look provides a clear, balanced, and 
easily understood guide for anyone who 
seriously wishes to see and to think 
straight about the Communist issue and its 
bearing upon the Christian faith and the 
Christian Church.—P. LEHMANN 


Tomorrow Is Here. By Kenneth 
Scott Latourette and William Richey 
Hogg. Friendship Press, New York, 1048. 
(145 pp., $1.50; paper goc.) 


pers THEME is the Church on her world- 
wide frontiers. Professor Latourette 
and his collaborator have done a mag- 
nificent job in setting forth the mission of 
Christianity amidst the social currents and 
revolutions of our time.—E. J. Jurjr 


The Small Sects in America. By 
Elmer T. Clark. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
Nashville, Tennessee, 1949. (256 pp., $3) 


pom 15,000,000 individuals in America 
are in the small sects, it would appear 
that those in large, well organized denom- 
inations should learn what they teach, 
what is the secret of their growth, and in 
what ways they should be emulated. Dr. 
Clark gives us this information in this 
revised and enlarged edition of the volume 
which appeared twelve years ago. 


More reviews of books on religious issues 
will be published in the next issue —THE 
EDITORS. 
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A souvenir for the author. Westminster Press fiction editor Olga Edmond, left, 
shows promotion material to Mrs. Wilson, and gives her a window display book. 


“Prince of Egypt,” Westminster Fiction Award winner by Dorothy 


Clarke Wilson, shows Moses as discoverer of man’s God-given rights. 


By JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


hips SOCIETY in which the young prince 
grew up was thousands of years old. 
Its traditions and beliefs were hardened 
and hallowed. By comparison, our West- 
ern civilization is an infant. 

No one thought to criticize the settled 
changelessness of the Egyptian way of life 
in 1200 B. C. It simply wasn't done. For 
uncounted centuries pharaohs had worried 
about their successors, priests had maneu- 
vered for power, slaves had taken their 
lashings fatalistically. It had always been 
so, always would be. But the young prince 
was somehow not like other men. His own 
wrists chafed when he saw a slave in 
chains; he was sick at heart when he dis- 
covered that the “miracles” of the priests 
were cheap sleight-of-hand; he was more 
moved by the mystery of a ruined city 
than by the proffered love of a princess. 


Moses asked questions 

Worst of all, Prince Moses asked ques- 
tions. “Which is more important—not to 
commit the forty-two sins or to buy your- 
self a beautiful papyrus roll saying you 
haven't committed them?” 

“Why does everyone blanch with fear 
when I ask about Ikhnaton?” And be- 
cause he asked questions, Moses—who 
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might have been Pharaoh—became a slave, 
felt the lash on his own back, grew gaunt 
with starvation. Yet in renouncing the 
throne, terminating his romance with beau- 
tiful, unscrupulous Nefretiri, Moses found 
himself. He learned to know God, he 
gained a wife worthy of his own heroic 
spirit, he earned a larger place in the 
memory of mankind than that of all the 
pharaohs who ever ruled. 

Prince of Egypt is the story that won 
this year’s $7,500 Westminster Award for 
Fiction. It is a novel based on the life of 
the Hebrew patriarch Moses, by Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson. 


Record sale 

Editors of the Westminster Press, pub- 
lishing arm of the Presbyterian Church, 
are enthusiastic about Prince of Egypt. 
At a luncheon given September 27 to hon- 
or author Wilson, Walter L. Jenkins, gen- 
eral manager of the Press, revealed that 
advance sales of the book had already 
reached 12,500, bettering the pre-publica- 
tion record of last year’s winner, the emi- 
nently successful No Trumpets Before 
Him—and Prince of Egypt did not appear 
in the bookstores until October 31. If 
this year’s winner of the fiction award be- 
comes another best seller, no one at West- 
minster Press will be surprised, for Doro- 
thy Clarke Wilson writes with a sure and 


experienced hand. She has already au- 
thored two best-selling novels on Biblical 
themes, The Herdsman and The Brother, 
and has published more than sixty religious 
plays. 

Such a record of achievement would be 
considered by many writers a full life- 
work, but to Mrs. Wilson, who is far from 
retiring age, writing is actually a sideline. 
One of her careers which takes priority 
over writing is that of mother to her two 
adopted children, Harold and Joan, both 
nineteen. 

Another job which comes before her 
writing is that of pastor’s wife, for 
Dorothy Clarke Wilson is married to 
Methodist minister Elwin L. Wilson, 
pastor of a church in Orono, Maine. In 
addition to the roster of duties that always 
go with a pastorate, the Wilsons are hosts 
to many Methodist students at nearby 
University of Maine, and Mr. Wilson is 
director of the Wesley Foundation on the 
campus. 


Enjoys “playing author” 

In appearance and manner, Mrs. Wilson 
is cast for her major roles of wife and 
mother, rather than for her spare-time 
part as writer. A Philadelphia newspaper- 
man who interviewed her remarked that 
she looked and acted less like an author 
than any author he’d ever met. Be that as 
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it may, it is hard to associate soft-spoken, 
handsome Mrs. Wilson with the scenes of 
violence and intrigue, the passions of 
greed, cruelty, and the lust for power she 
so vividly describes in her novel. 

In person, Mrs. Wilson is warm and 
friendly, eager to be helpful, entirely free 
of any literary affectations or tempera- 
ment. She must have a streak of shyness, 
for she seems slightly abashed at all the 
attention she receives as winner of the 
Westminster Award. She admits she en- 
joys traveling around “playing author,” 
but she could easily get too much of it. 
“Tt’s fun now and then, but I wouldn't 
want it as a full-time job.” 

And this is just as well, perhaps. When 
Elwin Wilson was squiring Dorothy Clarke, 
while he was a theological student at 
Princeton, he always said he didn’t want 
a career woman for a wife. And Dorothy, 
although she had been writing—and sell- 
ing her work—since the age of ten, con- 
sidered a career well-lost if she could be- 
come Mrs. Wilson. 


Wrote religious plays 

After marriage, however, it seemed she 
just couldn’t leave the typewriter alone. 
But her first check from an editor after 
she had become Mrs. Wilson produced, 
she says, a lasting change in her husband's 
attitude, and he has never complained 
about his wife’s avocation. 

Minister Wilson’s complaisance doubt- 
less stems in large part from the fact that 
his wife’s work really goes hand in glove 
with his own. Her first play was written 
to fill a gap in a program for Mr. Wilson's 
church. Many of her nationally-used 
church dramas have been first produced 
by their own congregation. Moreover, in 
her novels, Mrs. Wilson casts in concrete, 
dramatic form, the spiritual values her 
husband inculcates from the pulpit. She 
wrote Prince of Egypt, she says, “because 
it seemed to me that the origin of our 
modern democracy—the idea of the dig- 
nity of every individual and his personal 
relationship with God—really traces back 
to Moses.” 


Personal experience with Yahweh 

She shows how the young prince, taken 
by his associates as an Egyptian of royal 
blood, reared in an atmosphere of luxury 
and privilege, gradually grows away from 
the role he is expected to play and makes 
the search for truth the master passion of 
his life. As a youth he is intrigued with 
the whispered story of Ikhnaton, terrible 
heretic-Pharaoh who upset all Egypt two 
generations previous by proclaiming that 
there was only one God, a deity of mercy 
and love. 

Moses’s search leads him at length to 
the God of the Hebrews, Yahweh, who 
had created man in his own image. Vivid 
personal experience with Yahweh con- 
vinces Moses that “every man was as im- 
portant in His sight as any other. None 
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had the right to place a burden on an- 
other’s shoulders or to lay a lash across his 
back. Or to kill. Or to steal. Or to seek 
mastery by any means over either his body 
or his spirit . . . it was only the human 
being that was of supreme importance.” 
Spurred by this revelation, Moses aban- 
dons forever his position as a pampered 
favorite of the court. Matured by suffer- 
ing, seasoned by intimate experience with 
God and human beings, Moses goes on to 
lead the Hebrew people out of slavery and 
to found a new nation, dedicated to the 
propositions implied in the Ten Command- 
ments. 


Aimed at the award 


After she started the book, it occurred 
to Mrs. Wilson that it might be West- 
minster contest material; from then on, 
she deliberately aimed at the award. Her 
literary marksmanship is attested by the 
tribute paid to the book by one of the 
judges, Charles Clayton Morrison, former 
editor of Christian Century. In his report 
on Prince of Egypt, submitted before the 
identities of the competing authors had 
been revealed to the judges, Dr. Morrison 
wrote: “Taken as a story ... its fascination 
is irresistible. The whole scene is faith- 
fully set in the framework of the scant 
Biblical account of the hero, who, under 
the author’s touch, passes out of the realm 
of legend and becomes a living historical 
figure. . . . The gaps are filled in with a 
humanizing imagination that has checked 
itself at every point with the facts of the 
Biblical record and the discoveries of the 
modern Egyptologist. . . . I consider it a 
novel of great power fully worthy of the 
publisher’s award.” 


Full year of research 

The craft of historical fiction would 
stand in better esteem if more of its cur- 
rent practitioners took the painstaking 
care with their work that Mrs. Wilson has 
lavished on Prince of Egypt. She spent a 
full year in research before typing her 
opening sentence; the actual writing of the 
125,000 word story took another year of 
work—“writing in the mornings and doing 
housework in the afternoons.” She spared 
no effort to make her portrait of Egyptian 
society living as well as accurate. When 
it was impossible to obtain permission to 
use an English version of an ancient love- 
song, Mrs. Wilson composed a lyric of her 
own in the Egyptian mood and metric pat- 
tern. 

Dorothy Clarke Wilson is now on her 
way to India, where she will spend six 
months gathering background for a story 
laid in that country, her first novel de- 
parting from a Biblical setting. All who 
have read Prince of Egypt will be eager to 
see Mrs. Wilson’s handling of a modern 
scene, and will be confident of finding a 
vivid and dramatic story with richly hu- 
man, fully developed characters, and an 
underlying theme of lasting importance. 
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God Is Our Refuge, the only non-historical painting 
of the series. To artist Guy Rowe this portrait of a 
grandmother and child “represents all generations.” 





Abraham, the servant of God, the per- 
sonification of faith in God. He “listens 
to the words from on high ... ‘a father 


of many nations have I made thee.’” 
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Noah and His Wife, after the Flood. “With the leader- 
strength of Noah and the trusting faith of his wife .. .” 
they are to start anew and build the world again. 


In Our Image 


Artist Guy Rowe has brought to life great characters of 


the Old Testament in a widely acclaimed book of portraits. 


—— do the book-wise of “Publish- 
ers’ Row” or the editors of newspaper 
review columns give such acclaim to a 
religious book as they have accorded Jn 
Our Image, a volume of character studies 
from the Old Testament, recently pub- 
lished by Oxford University Press. 

But seldom has any religious volume 
been planned and produced on such an am- 
bitious scale. A fresh, vigorous approach 
to the Bible, 7n Our Image well deserves 
the attention it is getting. Illustrated with 
thirty-two full-color portraits of Biblical 
characters, the book presents twenty-six 
Old Testament narratives on its big (nine 
by twelve), handsomely printed pages. 

The idea was conceived by Texas news- 
paperman Houston Harte, who envisioned 
a Bible in attractive modern dress, de- 
signed for easy reading. He was convinced 
that the Scriptures needed to be human- 


ized, for discussions with relatives and 
friends had long indicated that while they 
held the Holy Book in reverence they 
failed to read it, mainly because they 
found it impossible to draw a parallel be- 
tween the Bible’s ancient characters and 
anyone in present-day life. 


Bible stories as text 


Publisher Harte chose his material for 
In Our Image by making a list of what he 
felt were the fifty most interesting and 
significant Old Testament stories and 
checking it against similar lists from seven 
leading clergymen of different denomina- 
tions. The twenty-six narratives most fre- 
quently mentioned were selected. The 
stories are presented in the exact words of 
the King James version, in readable and 


Copyright 1949 by Oxford University Press. 
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Available through bookstores 
and Record dealers, or write 
SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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RECORDED 
HYMNS 


Superbly played by 
DR. ALEXANDER McCURDY 
of The Curtis Institute, Philadelphia 


The Schulmetronic Recorded 
Hymnal is a new approach in 
presenting the well-loved hymns 
of all faiths. The combination of 
a talented artist with the finest 
organ and “‘Carillonic Bell” music, 
recorded on unbreakable cherry- 
red vinylite, has produced records 
of incomparable quality. 





Choose from a wide selection of 
doub le-faced recordings played on 
Carillonic Bells” alone; layed 
on “Carillonic Bells” and pipe 
organ or on pipe organ alone. 


New selections are added to the 
Hymnal each month. 






For complete descriptive folder write to Dept. PL-99 
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and 60-page Book of Ideas 

FREE TRIAL OFFER, Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send only 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions asked. 
The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. 


& BOND EQUIPMENT CO. * DEPT. 157 
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attractive paragraph form, with only minor 
deletions of material which he judged as 
not pertinent to the story. For easier 
identification, they are listed under their 
familiar names rather than from the loca- 
tions of the books from which they are 
taken. 

The art has understandably caused quite 
a stir, for the portraits of Old Testament 
characters are startling and challenging. 
Done in Time magazine cover-style—the 
background studded with symbols related 
to the individual portrayed—the illustra- 
tions depart completely from familiar 
Bible art. 

Former Time-artist Guy Rowe, picked 
for the job by Houston Harte in June, 
1945, was no Bible scholar. But for three 
and a half years before he began to paint, 
Rowe lived with the Bible, reading, re- 
reading, studying, and exploring, searching 
for people in real life who seemed to him 
to have the qualities of the Bible charac- 
ters. He found his models on the street, 
among his own friends, on trains. In a side 
street cafeteria in New York he found his 
subject for Elijah. Every noon for three 
weeks Rowe returned to study the man— 
never once speaking to him. Rowe’s own 
son and daughter-in-law posed for the 
painting of Adam and Eve, but the rest of 
the portraits were products of his imagina- 
tion and memory. 


Understanding through portraits 

Modern day readers, weary of Renais- 
sance religious art with its pallid men and 
women and unreal qualities, will welcome 
Rowe’s powerful portraiture. Associated 
Press executive director Kent naga says 
in his forward to the book: “Guy Rowe’s 
portraits . . . are today’s faces, but they 
are also yesterday’s and tomorrow's. At 
first view, because the pictures are so dif- 
ferent from the traditional, Rowe’s David 
or Jacob is somewhat startling. But re- 
peated observation brings to each beholder 
greater understanding of the artist’s aim, 
which is to show people that the pages of 
the Bible have a message as important for 
us of the twentieth century as it was thou- 
sands of years ago.” 

In Our Image is destined to become a 
treasured book in many homes. Those who 
know the Bible well will find in it an 
opportunity for continuing imaginative 
study. Those who may have lost touch 
with the Bible, or who do not know it, 
will find the volume an exciting interpre- 
tation that should whet their interest and 
lead them to further exploration. 

Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, pastor 
of First Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
and one of the clergymen who helped 
choose the narratives to be used, says of 
In Our Image: “All the pathos and sorrow 
and grandeur and hope of the Old Testa- 
ment are herein set forth with great clar- 
ity, with imagination that mounts up with 
wings as eagles and with beauty of color 
and design.” —BARBARA S. RYDER 
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THE EFFICIENT 
CHURCH OFFICER 


His Responsibilities and Problems 
By Eugene Dinsmore Dolloff, S.T. D. 
This is a handbook designed to acquaint [+ 
all church officers with their duties in 
serving the minister and the congregation. 
With this book, every church officer will 
realize that his task, however humble, is a 
sacred one, worthy of his full strength and 
devotion. Dr. Dolloff’s excellent guidance 
may be profitably accepted by officers of 
any church whether it be large or small 
$2.00 


DWIGHT L. MOODY 


introduction by Charles R. Erdman 


The best of Moody's early sermons just as they 
feli from his inspired lips; not a single word has 
been altered or left out—not a line or a phrase 
“edited.”’ This is the real Moody, the evangelist 
who captured the soul of America; this, indeed, 
is Moody speaking, as he stood before his people 
and talked to them in their own language. 


$2.25 


CHARLES H. SPURGEON 


Introduction by Andrew W. Blackwood ] 
Never before published in this country, this col- 
lection of communion talks and two particularly 
inspiring sermons gives us Charles H. Spurgeon 
at his quiet, earnest best. Beginning his ministry 
at sixteen, he was beloved by the great and ob- 
scure; his tabernacle seated 25,000 persons and 
was never large enough. A rare opportunity to 
receive inspiration from the pen of this “Prince 
of Preachers” of a past generation. 


GREAT PULPIT MASTERS 


These are the first two volumes of a new series, 
GREAT PULPIT MASTERS. Subsequent vol- 
umes will include works of outstanding pulpit 
masters of a past generation including: R. A. 
Torrey, Gipsy Smith, A. J. Gordon, F. B. 
Meyer, G. Campbell Morgan and others. Beau- 
tifully printed, sturdily bound, they will prove 
a welcome addition to the study book shelf or 
the family library 


THE BOOK OF EXODUS 


An Exposition 
By Charles R. Erdman 


Armed with the Sword of the Spirit and girded 
with Truth, Dr. Erdman, at his literary best in 
exposition, opens the door to the Book of Exo- 
dus. This is a handbook of religion, the first 
available volume of a new set on the Penta- 
teuch, an old chapter made new. This book 
should be read by every Christian who seeks to 
follow the workings of God in history. Of special 
interest to all students of the Bible as the nation 
of Israel is reborn. $1.75 





At All Bookstores 


Fleming H. Revell Co. 
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POPULAR NOVELS 


They Could Be Worse 








By BERNARD C. IKELER 


HE CONSTANTLY CHANGING TALLY of 

best-seller novels often comes in for a 
drubbing from serious-minded readers who 
feel that the popularity of these works 
does not speak well for the moral and 
literary tastes of the public. But one of 
the stories now among the first ten fiction 
sellers listed by the New York Times, 
Nineteen Eighty-Four, would suggest that 
our reading habits are not so bad as they 
might be. And it so happens that Nine- 
teen Eighty-Four, by George Orwell, 
(Harcourt Brace, $3) has the approval of 
serious thinkers and critics as well as the 
purchasing public. 

In Ninteen Eighty- 
Four, a story about 
the world our children 
may live in, one of the 
nastiest contrivances 
used by the dictator- 
ship to maintain its 
power is a_ fiction- 
writing machine. This 
vicious mechanism 
spews forth stories 
nicely designed to 
smash love of family, love of truth, love 
of God. The novels of our day have at 
least not reached this low in standardiza- 
tion and immorality, though some readers 
feel they see tendencies in that direction. 

Nineteen Eighty-Four, at any rate, is on 
the side of the angels. The way novelist 
Orwell sees things, the major problem of 
our civilization lies not in gadgets but in 
people. How to perfect the men who per- 
fect the machines? How to create expe- 
dients without making expediency the final 
measure of everything beneath the sun? 

Orwell’s question is a matter of values, 
and the present writer does not pretend 
to have the answer. He does, however, 
have a suggestion: The reader might read 
Nineteen Eighty-Four; then, keeping Or- 
well’s question in mind, he might read the 
other top novels on the best seller list. 

For instance, Orwell is concerned over 
our willingness to bend the knee at the 
shrine of security. He fears that our cry 
for bread—plus a helicopter in every 
garage, plus a television set in every room 
—will be answered by a degenerate so- 
cialism that will promote the misery of 
the many in order to assure the welfare of 
the few. 

Now it so happens that socialism—al- 








George Orwell 





beit benevolent socialism—is the thinly- 
disguised subject of Theodore Bonnet’s 
novel, The Mudlark (Doubleday, $3), 
another book to gain best sellerdom. With 
a minimum of fancy and a maximum of 
fact, Bonnet drops a London urchin (the 
masses) into Queen Victoria’s dining 
room (the classes). 

The urchin’s adventure wins nation- 
wide attention and provides Disraeli with 
material for a speech in Parliament. When 
an account of the speech reaches the 
Queen, the romantic spell has been prop- 
erly wound up—the classes have finally 
been made aware of the masses. Bonnet’s 
rather sweetish brew drives away a bit of 
Orwell’s chill. 

But there is little comfort in Frank 
Yerby’s Pride’s Castle (Dial Press, $3), 
in Taylor Caldwell’s Let Love Come Last 
(Scribner’s, $3), or in Marguerite Steen’s 
Twilight on the Floods (Doubleday, 
$3.95). Set in the latter days of Victoria’s 
reign, these three novels suggest that the 
rage for security can turn into something 
pretty awful. 

Pride’s Castle is concerned with the 
career of Pride Dawson, a robber baron 
who hit New York in the 1870's. Let Love 
Come Last pictures the rise and fali of 
fortune-builder William Prescott. Twi- 
light on the Floods deals with feats of 
cruelty and cunning among the wharves 
and mercantile houses of Bristol, in the 
trading ports and native villages of West 
Africa. 

According to Yerby, Caldwell, and 
Steen, there were men in the late 1800's 
who might very properly be the ancestors 
of Orwell’s degenerate elite. 

Put down the historical opus and take 
up the social document. What have John 
P. Marquand and John O’Hara to say 
about the standard of values we shall 
presently bequeath to 1984? 

Charles Gray, hero of Marquand’s 
Point of No Return (Little, Brown, 
$3.50), aspires to a vice presidency in a 
Fifth Avenue bank. No swashbuckling for 
Charles. He is properly married, properly 
housed in a conservative suburb. His eco- 
nomic security (and nothing else really 
matters) must be built out of herringbone 
tweed, good manners, and carefully-con- 
cealed ambition. 

He arrives finally at middle age, still 
anxious lest he fail to provide his family 
proper luxuries, still desperately disciplin- 
ing himself to the formula for success— 
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and far beyond the point of no return. 
Incidentally, just across the street from 
Charles Gray’s residence, lives Stanley 
Banks—father in Ed- 
ward Streeter’s 
Father of the Bride 
(Simon & Schuster, 
$2.50). Not actually, 


Father of 
the Bride 





| of course, but it is 

i nice to think that 

Charles knows at 

A least one man who 

th \ can, occasionally, toss 

— propriety out the 
door. 


John O’Hara’s A Rage to Live (Ran- 
dom, $3.75) probes humanity in a small 
Pennsylvania city. Grace Caldwell Tate, 
socialite, receives the major portion of the 
auther’s attention, but building contrac- 
tors, funeral directors, nursemaids, politi- 
cians also come in for clinical scrutiny. If 
the book resembles an earlier work by Dr. 
Kinsey, the reason rests in the fact that 
O’Hara sees sex as the basic force in hu- 
man behavior. 

In short, the social documentors are by 
no means soothing. Marquand offers 
cause for the fear that the American 
dream is a very troubled sleep. And 
O'Hara suggests that we call in Freud. 

Thirteen hundred years before Christ, 
the throne of Egypt was occupied by a 
“heretic,” a “criminal’—Ikhnaton. He 
believed in brotherhood and peace; he be- 
lieved in a god of love. Consequently, he 
neglected the Egyptian army, and his ene- 
mies—foreign and domestic—came close 
to destroying the Empire. 

In The Egyptian (Putnam’s, $3.75), 
Mika Waltari tells the Ikhnaton story with 
something more than the scope and dash 
that have become accepted form for the 
historical novel. His book adds up to the 
question: “Shall we, like Ikhnaton, place 
our faith in charity and trust; or shall we, 
like Ikhnaton’s enemies, put our money on 
fear and hate?” 





Mika Waltari and 
his daughter. 


Mika Waltari goes no further than stat- 
ing the question. But Lloyd Douglas, in 
The Big Fisherman (Houghton Mifflin, 
$3.75), does attempt an answer—to Or- 
well’s query as well as Waltari’s, to 1984 
A.D. as well as to 1300 B.c. Douglas pic- 
tures a Palestine that is a province of 
Rome but a captive of Jesus of Nazareth. 
He portrays Simon Peter, who is a practi- 
cal businessman but abandons security— 
and finds peace. 
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HERE’S AN IDEA that will add a 
truly Christian message to all your 
Christmas gifts: Enclose a copy of 
The Upper Room in each Christmas 
package! The cost is trivial, the 
meaning immense! 

A subscription to The Upper 
Room makes a fine Christmas gift 
in itself. Special gift cards, bearing 
your name, will be mailed to the 
recipients without charge. 


You can also give beautiful pro- 
cessed leather cover cases to hold 
copies of The Upper Room, with the 
recipients’ names stamped on the 
front in gold. 


FOR A CHRISTIAN’S 


Christmas 


Still another idea: Use copies of 
The Upper Room as Christmas 
cards! Special Christmas envelopes 
are available for mailing. 


A Pocket Prayer Book 
The Pocket Book of Faith 


Here are two wonderful gift books, 
144 pages, vest pocket size, bound 
in imitation leather and stamped in 
gold. “Compiled by Bishop Ralph 
Cushman, these two little books 
have sold into the hundred thou- 
sands. Give them singly or the two 
together! Price, postpaid, 35 cents 
each, 3 copies for $1.00. 


Send us your order AT ONCE to assure delivery before Christmas. 


Subscriptions to The Upper Room, two years to one address or two one-year subscriptions, 


$1.00. 
envelopes, 1 cent each. 


Ten or more copies of one issue to one address, 5 cents each. Special Christmas 
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Coming November 14... 


THE 


WAY TO POWER 


AND POISE 


The NEW Book of Daily Devotions 
by E. STANLEY JONES 


The Key to a New Life for YOU! 





384 PAGES ° 


At Your Bookstore . . 


POCKET SIZE + 





The Key to Inner Release for every man and woman today— 
release from the tensions of worry, anxiety, and frustration— 
release into peace and poise through surrender to God. 


The Key to New Creative Power—power that can make life 
over, power that will strengthen and sustain the human spirit 
through all adversity. 


52 Weeks of Daily Meditation—step-by-step guidance to the 
Source of physical and spiritual well-being—dguidance out of 
self-centered slavery into God-given freedom and victory. 


Just 945 
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Worldwide Bible Reading 


HE Book TO Live By” is the theme 

selected this year by the American 
Bible Society for the Worldwide Bible 
Reading. The plan, sponsored by the 
American Bible Society, is to get people 
in all parts of the world to read the same 
Bible selections daily between Thanks- 
giving to Christmas, November 24 and 
December 25. Thirty-four countries par- 
ticipated in the program last year. 


November 


Psalms 2 


Thanksgiving, Nov. 24 


7 


Friday Psalms 27 
Saturday Psalms 103 
Sunday, Nov. 27 Isaiah 35 
Monday Romans 12 
Tuesday Isaiah 55 
Wednesday I Corinthians 13 
December 
Thursday, Dec. 1 John 14 
Friday Psalms 8 
Saturday Revelation 21:1-7 
Sunday, Dec. 4 II Timothy 2 
Monday Micah 6:1-8 
Tuesday Acts 17:16-34 
Wednesday Revelation 22:1-7 
Thursday John 3:1-17 
Friday I Thessalonians 5:12-28 
Saturday Mark 4:1-20 


Universal Bible Sunday, Dec. 11 
II Chronicles 7:11-18 


Monday John 4:1-14 
Tuesday Luke 10:25-37 
Wednesday Matthew 25:31-46 
Thursday Exodus 20:1-17 
Friday Matthew 6:5-15 
Saturday Psalms 119:33-40 
Sunday, Dec. 18 John 1:1-14 
Monday Matthew 5:1-12 
Tuesday Isaiah 9:2-7 
Wednesday Romans 8:12-39 
Thursday I Corinthians 15:35-55 
Friday Isaiah 40 
Saturday Isaiah 53 
Christmas, Dec. 25 Luke 2 
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PRIZE WINVER 
“ ... gripping and thrilling American 
folk story,” Laura Z. LeFevre, Sunday 
School Times. 
$3.00 

Available at your book store 


ZONDERVAN PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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Your Church and You 


An Open Forum 








The Church Needs Every Member 


Every Member Canvass Sunday, November 13, 1949 


Every Member Movement 


about the Every Member Movement, 
and many must regard it as an essentially 
democratic, therefore a rather modern, 
idea. But if you will turn back to your 
Bibles, you will discover that the every 
member idea goes back a good many cen- 
turies. The Every Member Movement 
must have obtained in Bible times, for the 
expression signifying the idea it embodies 
occurs about five hundred times in the 
Good Book. When God gave the manna, 
he did it on the every member principle. 
When the people built the Tabernacle, 
they did it on the every member plan. 

The Every Member Movement in a 
church is similar to the composition of the 
human body. The human organization is 
composed of numberless living cells, each 
an individual, but each co-operating with 
the others. When each does its part there 
is health and peace; but when certain cells 
of the body, instead of cooperating for 
the common good, for some reason become 
isolated from their normal associations and 
set up colonies of detached structures, the 
result is a parasitic growth, cancer. 

It is much the same in church life. The 
only way for a church’s life to keep nor- 
mal is to have all its members working to- 
gether with one another and with God. As 
soon as any cease to function thus, and 
lose touch with him, they begin to set up 
those malignant growths which we know as 
criticism, fault-finding, and indifference. 

It is a scientific fact, and also a spiritual 
fact, that idleness is always a prelude to 
death. As soon as you stop the normal 
functioning of an organ, it begins to wither 
and to perish at once. Life, then, is not a 
Pullman sleeper; it is a labor camp. 


W: HEAR A GREAT DEAL in these days 


Giving is personal 


It is a strange fact that many people, 
without realizing it, are living on the basis 
of an ancient social scheme when it comes 
to the matter of giving. Sir Henry Maine 
has pointed out that the unit of ancient 
society was the family, while the unit of 
modern society is the individual. Religion 
is the most individual and personal thing 
in the world, and if there is any court 
where we have to stand on our own feet, 
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it is the court of the Eternal. The old 
idea of father renting the family a pew or 
father making the family pledge is really 
out of date. Today every man, woman, 
and child in the Church ought to make his 
own pledge and pay his own way. 

When the facts of a Christian’s giving 
are honestly faced, they will usually sur- 
prise him. Some years ago one of the 
Philadelphia papers called attention to the 
fact that the collections in all the 900 
churches of Philadelphia on a given Sun- 
day did not equal the $137,000 paid to see 
the Harvard-Yale football game, although 
the congregations numbered ten times as 
many as the football spectators. 

Perfect frankness is needed in dealing 
with people in this matter. If a parishioner 
sees Christian giving in the wrong light, he 
must be told so. Andrew Fuller once 
asked for a gift for missions from a friend. 
The man said, “I will give you five pounds, 
Andrew, seeing it is you.” The money was 
handed back at once with the reply, “I 
will take nothing, seeing it is I.” “You are 
right, Andrew,” said his friend, “here are 
ten pounds, seeing it is for the Lord 
Jesus.” —HERBERT BootH SMITH 


Our Great Danger 


O" GREAT DANGER in America grows 
out of the fact that the world is on 
fire, but the Church is not. This, not Com- 
munism, is our peril. Recently, General 
Carl Spaatz, who was in command of the 
American Air Forces that invaded Europe, 
spoke at the alumni dinner at the Centen- 
nial celebration of Waynesburg College. 
I had expected him to make a militant 
speech about the need of keeping ourselves 
so strong militarily that no other nation 
would ever dare to attack us. Instead, the 
substance of his message was that America 
has nothing to fear from any outside pow- 
er. The great danger to America is some- 
thing that may happen within ourselves. 
From a clergyman this would have been 
taken as quite a matter of course state- 
ment, but from one of our most brilliant 
generals it was a prophetic utterance of 
utmost significance. It is a challenge that 
the Church should take very seriously. 
Jesus said, “Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s.” We have done 
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Bible Society 
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MORE INCOME for You! 
MORE BIBLES for All! 
MORE PEACE for the World! 


Many parts of the universe are seething 
with turmoil as revolution and commu- 
nism spread from land to land. Fortu- 
nately for the peace of the world, some 
areas where religions have been upset, 
such as Japan, are turning to Christianity, 
and asking for Bibles. 

You can grasp this golden opportunity 
—and help yourself at the same time— 
by purchasing an American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement. Under this great 
Christian Plan you receive financial secur- 
ity, at the same time help spread the Word 
of God. 

You can make no better investment. You 
receive a generous, regular income which 
never varies even when times are bad— 
and which can be passed on to your sur- 
vivor if you so arrange. 

Learn how this remarkable Christian 
Plan, which is doing so much for the 
world, can become a very advantageous 
Life Plan for you! 

Mail This Coupon Today Without Fail! 


American Bible Society, 


450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send me, without oeation. your 
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Two Great 
Books on the 
Greatest Theme 
in Christendom 


THE MAN FROM 
NAZARETH 


As His Contemporaries Saw Him 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick 


In this magnificent book you see Christ 
as he appeared to the crowds about him, 
the scribes and Pharisees, the self- 
complacent, the religious and moral out- 
casts, the women and children, the first 
What you see and learn be- 


disciples 

comes an unforgettable experience—for 
you will stand in the living presence of 
the greatest man the world has ever 
known. $3.00 


THE MAN BORN 
TO BE KING 
The Life of Christ 
in Twelve Dramatic Episodes 
by Dorothy L. Sayers 


A new and startlingly alive treatment of 
the Gospel story, written by an acknowl- 
edged master of the art of dramatic 
story-telling. The character of Jesus is 
never “modernized”’ yet there is a con- 
temporary quality to the writing that 
gives the reader the feeling of reading 
history in the making. “Perhaps one 
of the biggest things done for Christen- 
dom this century."—MURIEL LES- 
TER $3.75 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd St., New York 16 
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that. The average laborer works two days 
in five for the Government. Others make 
a much heavier contribution. Jesus said 
also, “and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” This we have not done. Accord- 
ing to a survey by the Filene Foundation, 
the highest giving groups in the Christian 
churches (that is to say, the middle in- 
come group) has never, at any time, given 
more than one and one-half per cent of 
its income to the Church and charitable 
institutions. 

I have never heard one person ever say 
that Christians are doing anything near 
what they should do in the way of giving 
to the cause of Christ. But more serious 
than this, I have never found one person 
who believes that Christians have the 
slightest intention of doing such a thing 
in the foreseeable future. Here the Com- 
munists have been wiser than we. They 
are more devoted to the cause of Com- 
munism than we are to the cause of Christ. 
“The children of darkness are wiser in 
their generation than the children of 
light.” Hitler insisted that the power of 
a movement was not in the me/rheit, that 
is, not in the size of the group “but in the 
intensity of the will to make sacrifices.” 

The Christian Church in our time has 
gone all out for the mehrheit, for numbers. 
If a church has a large membership, we 
call it a great church. And yet, as some- 
one recently said, “Our standard of church 
membership, our requirements in terms of 
a will to sacrifice, are so low that ‘if every- 
one in town joined the church, it wouldn’t 
make any difference.’” President Howard 
F. Lowry of Wooster College recently told 
of a businessman who said to him, “My 
church is my easiest club. I can get by 
with a smaller contribution of money, of 
service, and of attendance in the church 
than I can in any other organization to 
which I belong. My church is my cheapest 
club.” 


No increase in giving 

There probably never was a time when 
people were saying such nice things about 
Jesus and doing so little for him, as is be- 
ing done today. During the Passion Week, 
people sit with tears in their eyes hearing 
of the love and suffering of the gentle 
Christ, yet these same people, at the time 
of the Every Member Canvass, rise up in 
rebellion at the suggestion even of a mod- 
est increase in gifts to his cause. “This 
people serve me with their lips, but their 
heart is far from me.” “Why call ye me 
Lord, and do not the things that I say?” 

The result of all this is that America, 
the wealthiest and most powerful of all na- 
tions, the only nation in the world that has 
more than she knows what to’do with, the 
only nation in the world that can throw 
away food is suffering from a baffling case 
of jitters. The contribution of this great 
people to the rest of the world is, current- 
ly, a relatively small amount of economic 
aid to other nations, the accumulation of 


an enormous and terrifying stockpile of 
atomic and other weapons, plus loud, shrill 
shrieks of fear. We are the most fright- 
ened nation in the world. 

Last year I spent considerable time in 
the homes of German people and among 
the Protestant pastors in France. These 
people are living right under the shadow 
of the “Red Terror.” They know all too 
well that if another war breaks out, it will 
be fought over their heads—yet, both in 
Germany and in France, Christian leaders 
said to me, “We cannot understand why 
the American nation is so fearful, nor of 
what they are so afraid.” It is my own 
judgment that this fear is the rationalizing 
of our own guilty consciences, because we 
who possess so much are prepared to do so 
little. 

We have allowed ourselves to become 
the victims of a cult of comfort. We meas- 
ure life’s satisfactions in terms of self- 
indulgence. Down in our hearts we know 
that this is wrong, and that such an atti- 
tude toward life simply will not work out 
happily, either for us or for our world. 


Never be comfortable 


Several years ago H. G. Wells looked at 
America and said that what he saw in 
America was the “future of civilization.” 
About the same time Arnold Bennett 
looked at America and reported that what 
he saw in America was “the future of up- 
holstery.” The fate of the world depends 
upon which of these two prophets was 
right. The answer to this question is one 
that the Christian Church will give in 
terms of our willingness to accept the dis- 
ciplines and sacrifices which are the ines- 
capable conditions of great achievement. 
But this we should remember—we can 
never be comfortable in America by mak- 
ing ourselves comfortable, even if a starv- 
ing world would leave us in peace while we 
were doing it, which it will not. 

Dr. John Henry Jowett once said: 
“When I look toward Calvary, life changes 
from a picnic to a crusade.” The trouble 
with our world is that the Church is not 
looking toward Calvary. Even by Chris- 
tian people, life is still thought of more 
or less as a picnic, and note this, there is 
nothing in the world so easy to spoil as a 
picnic. A handful of flies can spoil a pic- 
nic, a few mosquitoes, or a light shower, 
but on a crusade the hardships and incon- 
veniences merely add to its zest. 

The great helpers of mankind have 
never had easy lives. On the contrary, life 
for them, as a rule, has been bitterly hard, 
yet strangely enough, they are the ones 
who have gotten the most zest out of liv- 
ing. 

There will be in our own nation, which 
is now paralyzed by neurotic fears and 
anxieties, a fresh upsurge of confidence, 
hope, and faith in the future the moment 
we turn our eyes toward Calvary, and 
change life from a picnic to a crusade. 

—Paut C. PAYNE 
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JUNIOR CHURCHES 
(Continued from page 9) 


Another congregation—Central Chris- 
tian Church in Dallas, Texas—has gone a 
step further in its program for a children’s 
service and has erected an entire minia- 
ture church in one of the large rooms of 
the main building. The structure is com- 
plete with pews, pulpit, and a small organ, 
and is surrounded by a synthetic lawn 
with shrubs and a white picket fence. The 
building, twenty by twenty-five feet, with 
eaves eight feet from the floor, seats sev- 
enty children. 

The work was done by the pastor and 
men of the congregation, and most of the 
materials for the church were donated. 
The only large expense was $200 for the 
little organ. 


Children lead services 


Like Oak Hill Church, the Dallas junior 
congregation has its own officers and 
Each Sunday one of the older 
boys or girls conducts the service, under 
the guidance of a supervisor, one of the 
ladies of the church. The service is held 
after the regular Sunday school classes, 
and at the same time as the adult worship 
service. 

A concerned Sunday school teacher in 
Minneapolis was responsible for establish- 
ing a church for three-to-five-year olds at 
Mount Olivet Lutheran Church. The Sun- 
day school needed more space for the post- 
nursery age group, and Miss Donna Lou 
Hunt suggested that they try a nursery- 
church with services like those in the 
“grownup” church. Pastor, parents, and 
children were enthusiastic. The janitor 
made a tiny altar with a canopy and rail- 
ing. Small varnished benches were screwed 
to the floor, aisle carpet was laid, and 
walls were painted. A white rail fence was 
used to divide the “sanctuary” from the 
back of the room where the children 
would have their handwork. 


leaders. 


Bus service for juniors 


A church-chartered bus brings children 
from outlying communities to the two 
junior services—one at 9:30 and another 
about an hour later. The usual attendance 
at each service is sixty-five. Miss Hunt 
tells a Bible story, and often includes a 
chalktalk. The offering is taken by the 
children, and two of the class members 
lead in prayer. The love to 
sing, and strains of “Jesus Loves Me,” 
“Two Little Eyes,” and “Jesus Bids Us 
Shine” pour forth from Mount Olivet’s 
nursery-church Sunday after Sunday. 

These three churches, and others that 
have their own special services for chil- 
dren, are discovering a real interest in the 
church on the part of the youngsters, who 
are now receiving a practical preparation 
for their roles as future church members 
and leaders. 
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RUSSELL L. DICKS has written the first book 


in Westminster’s new Pastoral Aid Series 


Prayers and meditations 
for all who suffer 
from emotional tension 


@ This is a book to replace despair with hope. It 
points the way to emotional stability through 
whole-hearted acceptance of God's ever-present 
solace... with practical suggestions for complete 
physical and mental relaxation. A valuable tool 
for the pastor in his ministrations, and for laymen 
who wish to help themselves. Just published, $1.50 


mY FAITH 
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At all bookstores, 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, 
Philadelphia 
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spirinyiy beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mote- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
porel Style Book C25, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP75. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 
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STO Stories of Hymns 
New : We Love 


1949 By Cecilia Margaret Rudin, M. A. 


eet: Best known and richest treasury of hymn stories—NEW 

EDITION ENLARGED. You will thrill to the heart warming stories 

behind such all time favorites, as ““America The Beauti- 

ful,” ‘Silent Night,” ‘Lead on, O King Eternal.” 

f A church leader writes, ‘“The book, ‘Stories of Hymns 
We Love’ received and I am so delighted with it that 
I am enclosing $5.00 for 4 more. I know of nothing 

finer for gifts to my sons and daughters and their families. Thank you. 


MORE STORIES—COVER 400 YEARS—ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY 


This beautiful book opens to your understanding the hearts and souls of in- 
spired hymn writers and composers. Delights young and old. 


Richly bound in two colors, beautifully printed at $1.25. 


1018 S$. Wabash, Dept. PL, Chicago 5 
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through your 
bookstore or 
direct from 
Publishers of 
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The official book stores of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A 
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This is what readers 
are saying about 


PRINCE OF EGYPT 


“| have read the Wilson book, 
and for my money it is the book 
of the year. | think it’s tremen- 
dous.” 


—A Portland, Me., Bookseller 


“lam thrilled with its beauty of 
style and language. It is a true 
companion to the very fine books, 
The Brother and The Herdsman.” 

—A Presbyterian Layman 


“In the past sixty years, | have 
read thousands of books, but I 
found Prince of Egypt was one of 
the most fascinating.” 

—A New Jersey Book Reviewer 
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most magnificent novel 





Here is the book which won the $7500.00 first 
prize in the recent Westminster Fiction Award Con- 
test... and which evoked this comment from one of 
the judges—“This book is a supreme work of art. 
Its fascination is irresistible. | consider it a novel of 
great power fully worthy of the publisher’s award.” 


PRINCE OF EGYPT is a tale of mighty adventure 
in history’s most fabulous age. The Prince is Moses 
...not the bearded patriarch, but Moses the young 
man... every inch the Egyptian nobleman he had 
been raised to be ... haunted by half-formed 
visions that would one day change the thinking of 
the world. 


The adventure of reading PRINCE OF EGYPT is in 
many things ... in pursuit and flight and conquest 
and feats of arms ... but most of all in the minds 
and spirits of men, where the greatest adventures 
have always taken place. 


Here is the rich and exciting story of a giant 
among men, whose strange, driving ambition went 
far beyond the double-crown of Egypt that might 
have been his ... and carried him, ragged and 
embattled and often startled by his own daring, to 
the wilderness where he created a new nation 
dedicated to God. 


BOOK STORES 


8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
315 South Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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Rochester Churches Hold 
Youth Exchange Weekend 

Fifty-two Presbyterian Churches in and 
around Rochester, New York, put out their 
welcome mats in a novel get-acquainted 
experiment late last month. 

Young people from city churches went 
to visit in country churches for the week- 
end of October 22-23. Country young 
people went to Rochester to visit in city 
churches. 

The purpose of this “Youth Exchange 
Weekend,” sponsored by the Rochester 
Presbytery Westminster Fellowship, was 
to encourage friendship among Presby- 
terian young people in the area. 

Each church in the experiment held a 
work project Saturday afternoon in which 
the guests took part. 

Some groups raked leaves on the church 
lawn or put their churches in order for 
Sunday services. Others washed windows, 
mended toys for the nurseries, or painted 
rooms and furniture. 

After the work projects, the churches 
held outings, covered dish suppers, and 
recreation programs in the evening. The 
guests were entertained in the homes of 
church members for the night. 

Sunday morning the visitors attended 
church school and church services with 
their hosts. Westminster Fellowship meet- 
ings were held in the afternoon. 


Visiting Churchman Describes 
Youth Work in East Europe 

The Reverend Jan Mirejovsky is a 
quiet, sincere, young churchman from 
Czechoslovakia whose visit to the United 
States last month left a more optimistic 
picture of Christian youth work behind 
the iron curtain than is usually given. 

“Communism has not weakened youth 
work,” he said. “And the Communists 
listen with respect to the young person 
who knows what Christianity is all about.” 

He reported that in the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries, youth activities are car- 
ried on without interference in the 
churches. “Young people are free to study 
the Bible, worship, pray. They are learn- 
ing the beliefs, the history, the mission of 
the church. They are free to carry on 
welfare work, as in Czechoslovakia, where 
the Presbyterian young people in Czech 
regions are helping the youth of the Re- 
formed Church in Slovakia. 

“The only difficulty is that interna- 
tional contact in these countries is impos- 
sible. People are not free to come and 
go.” 

One of the top executives in the Youth 
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Department of the World Council of 
Churches, Jan Mirejovsky served for years 
as youth secretary for the Czech Brethren 
Church in Czechoslovakia. 

The rise of the Communist party in his 
homeland has made no difference in Prot- 
estant youth activities, he says. Summer 
conferences and interdenominational meet- 
ings are held regularly. Social projects go 
on without interruption. The young peo- 
ple are working and studying in their 
churches. 

Youth work in Hungary is even more 
active than in Czech churches, he has 
found. In Eastern Germany, a widespread 
religious revival is taking place. In Po- 
land there has been no change. 








The Rev. Jan Mirejovsky 


The main problem for the European 
young person is not politics, but finding’ 
“what the meaning of his life is.” 

“Because this is a time of crisis, it is 
difficult for him to find it. Some young 
people become indifferent, skeptical, ma- 
terialistic. Some think life is a big non- 
sense. What they feel is uncertainty. 

“But I believe Christianity can help 
them. We are trying to do it through the 
World Council and the Protestant 
Churches.” 

To reach them, many youth leaders and 
young people are going into the most diffi- 
cult situations in Europe: dock and har- 
bor areas, mining areas, prisons, internee 
camps, refugee centers, industries, and 
crowded city areas. 

In addition, summer camping is wide- 
spread, and more youth leaders are being 
trained than in the past. 

The Youth Department of the World 





Council, he said, is working to bring about 
an exchange of ideas and information 
among youth leaders and young people, 
not only in Europe but throughout the 
world. 

The Department cooperates with the 
Protestant churches of different countries 
in sponsoring conferences of youth leaders, 
training institutes, international exchange 
of youth in summer camps and confer- 
ences, and international work camps. 


Young People Needed 
To Work With D.P.’s 

Church World Service is looking for 
nine young people to volunteer their serv- 
ices for a year of work with D.P.’s in 
Germany. 

The young people are needed to help 
C.W.S. officials to clear and process the 
records of displaced persons destined for 
the United States. 

The work may include interviewing and 
taking case histories of displaced persons. 

“We need people with a deep faith and 
well-founded concern to understand and 
help people who have been through in- 
describable conditions. We know from 
some who have done this work during the 
summer that it will tax the resources of 
the volunteers,” officials said. 

Church World Service will provide 
maintenance for the young people in Ger- 
many, but the volunteers must meet the 
expenses of their ocean crossings. 

Eleven Youth Associates, as the volun- 
teers are called, are now in Germany. 


Academic Freedom Still Alive 
In Chinese Colleges 

China’s twelve Christian colleges are 
operating freely on their home campuses 
this fall despite the advent of a new politi- 
cal regime in China, according to a recent 
report. 

All but West China Union University 
in Chengtu are in areas dominated by the 
Communists. None reports any drastic 
changes in personnel or curricula. 

However, the economic condition of the 
students is serious, the United Board for 
Christian Colleges in China says. 

Many students cannot afford to pay for 
tuition or even for board and room. Most 
of them live on a subsistence level. 

In some of the colleges, the study of 
works by Stalin and Chinese Red leader 
Mao Tze-Tung has been made compulsory, 
and Chinese literature has been omitted as 
a department. Western languages and lit- 
erature, however, are still being taught. 
Recent cables from the colleges to the 
Board insist that academic freedom is 
being fully maintained. 

The most important innovation at the 
colleges is the setting up of administra- 
tive committees to give faculty members, 
students, and even workmen some voice in 
administration. 
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Coeducational Colleges 








ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
B. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 


MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 
students, emphasizing high 
Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 


Maryville, Tennessee 

















Centre Cotrece or Kentucky, Danville, Kentucky 
CENTRE COLLEGE 
OF KENTUCKY 
FOUNDED 1819 
A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal arts college 
for men and women — in the heart of the Blue Grass 
where southern hospitality and culture meet 
Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 
Danville, Kentucky 











The 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 
Established 1866 
Presbyterian. Four-year. 
Liberal arts, sciences. Coeducational. 
New individual study program in up- 
perclass years. Degrees: B.A., B. Mus., 
B. Sch. Mus. Address all inquiries: 


Howard Lowry, President 
Wooster Ono 
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DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus—Medern buildings— 
Delightful climate- Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 





Women’s Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE 
An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 95th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 














HANOVER COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 
Enrollment 700. Coeducational. 
Liberal arts and sciences curriculum. A splendid new 
plant and an able faculty. Christian emphasis 
throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 freshmen 
are being admitted for September 1950. Write now 
for information. 


Albert C. Parker, Jr., President Hanover, Indiana 





QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
A fully aceredited liberal arts college 
for women. Scholarship and cultural 
achievement are stressed in a gee 
of training for Christian citizenship. 
Hunter B. Blakely 
President 











Men’s College 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 
Coeducational, fully accredited, modern, 
balanced curriculum in liberal arts. 
Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 5 Minnesota 











LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 
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Send a Christmas Greeting with a Christian 
Message of Cheer for the Entire Year 





Tewwueniie Lire CALENDAR 


The new 1950 designs are truly “witnesses with 

a message.” Unexcelled artistry and quality com- 
bined with appropriate Bible Theme Thoughts and 
Scripture Verses make them the outstanding 
religious caiendars for 1950. 
FIVE Sallman PICTURES of CHRIST in COLOR 
| Your name imprinted Free on 100 or more cal- 
| endars. Only $13.00 for 100, envelopes included. 
Ask for calendar circular No. 309 illustrating 
‘ five choice pictures of Christ and giving full 
schedule of quantity prices. 


order soon your religious Af rly dealer 
4) a Dh, rj hh 
ene’ 0F t@jj ANDERSON, INDIANA 










no. v9000 “Head of Christ” 
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A change in students’ choice of fields is 
also taking place. Freshmen in several of 
the Christian colleges are showing a de- 
cided preference for such fields as medi- 
cine, engineering, agriculture, and chem- 
istry, and are ignoring arts. 


Centre College Students 
Help Chinese Scholar 

A famous Chinese scholar who is spend- 
ing this fall at Columbia University writ- 
ing his Doctor’s dissertation has been 
“adopted” by the student body of Centre 
College, Presbyterian-related college in 
Danville, Kentucky. 

He is Dr. T. J. Ku, head of the political 
science department of Hangchow Uni- 
versity, one of the twelve Christian col- 
leges in China. 

An authority on local Chinese govern- 
ment, Dr. Ku’s books are used as text- 
books and reference material by political 
science students in all Chinese universities. 
He has been on the faculty of Hangchow 
University for twenty-five vears. 











Dr. T. J. Ku 


Before “adopting” Dr. Ku, Centre stu- 
dents sponsored a week-long drive for 
funds. They raised $1,000 which they 
will use to support Dr. Ku when he returns 
to Hangchow in the spring. 

The program of the special drive in- 
cluded fraternity sings, stunts, and games 
at a bonfire party, an auction at which 
students performed comical acts for high- 
est bidders, a faculty comedy show, and 
a track meet. 

Students at Centre first became inter- 
ested in the Chinese college in 1946, when 
Dr. Robert J. McMullen, a former presi- 
dent of Hangchow College, was president 
of Centre. Dr. McMullen is now execu- 
tive secretary for the United Board of 
Christian Colleges in China. 

Under his encouragement, the students 
started a two-year campaign to raise 
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money for books for the Hangchow Uni- 
versity library, which was a stable during 
the war. 

Because of conditions in China, the stu- 
dents decided last year to let further aid 
to the college take the form of personal 
assistance to faculty members. 


Fraternity Pays Indian’s 
Way Through College 


An Oneida Indian boy from South Da- 
kota is studying at Lafayette College in 
Easton, Pennsylvania, this fall with the 
help of a $4,000 scholarship donated by 
the Lafayette chapter of the Zeta Psi 
fraternity. 

The student is Everett Rhodes, who is 
enrolled in the pre-medical course and 
plans to practice medicine among the 
Indians after completing his training. 

The Zeta Psi fraternity established the 
scholarship especially to assist an Ameri- 
can Indian. One thousand dollars won last 
spring as the educational foundation award 
of the national fraternity, plus gifts from 
alumni members, and aid from the college 
were contributed to the scholarship fund. 

Fifteen Indians applied for the scholar- 
ship. In the tests given, Rhodes placed 
first with an aptitude score of ninety-nine. 

The scholarship was established because 
the fraternity believed that Lafayette 
should give educational assistance to the 
American Indians. 

The Zeta Psi fraternity is the same 
fraternity which, because of its work with 
juvenile delinquents last spring, inspired 
the Easton Junior Chamber of Commerce 
to begin a club for underprivileged boys 
(P. L., Sept. 17). 


Church for Students 


Church-going students at Ohio State 
University in Columbus are discovering a 
Presbyterian church near the campus 
where services are tailored especially to 
suit collegiate interests. 

The services are held at 9:50 A.M. Sun- 
day mornings at the Indianola Presby- 
terian Church. They were inaugurated last 
month by the pastor, the Reverend Fred- 
erick E. Christian, at the suggestion of 
the University’s Westminster Founda- 
tion, 

At the special services, members of the 
Foundation form the choir, serve as ushers, 
and assist Pastor Christian in conducting 
the program. Sermons are planned with 
the students’ interests in mind. 

Following the service and light refresh- 
ments, the students and Foundation mem- 
bers attend a Student Forum where they 
have a chance to discuss questions raised 
in the sermon. 

Most Sundays Mr. Christian preaches 
at both the student service and the regular 
It o'clock service, but occasionally he 
attends the forum to answer the students’ 
questions himself. 
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SALVATION IS FREE... 
No other occupation pos of WWI ORKSI 


in satisfying results 
MOODY 
HOME STUDY 
COURSES 
Wake 
Systematic Study 
Pascinating 


Send today for free information 
on all 19 subjects, address Dept. PL-904 


like Bible study. Nothing else will 
give you God's perspective on 
world affairs—or prepare you 


for efficient service in 





witnessing for Christ. By all means, 


get started on a course at once! 


Moopy BIBLE INSTITUTE 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


"Brings the Institute Classroom ts your home” 










| Devotionally Inspiring 
SOUNDMASTER CHIME RECORDS 


RICH, MELLOW, CLEAR TONES from BELFRY or LOFT 


The steeple broadcast of Soundmaster Records has a definite and 
sustained inspirational value—creates interest at every season of the 
year. In Soundmasters you get true, expressive reproductions in rich, 
clear, mellow tones of choicest sacred music made by artists of renown. 
Pick a Soundmaster library for quality. 


CHIMES @ ORGAN e CHIMES and VIBRAHARP 
Write for list of unexcelled records 





Morrison Recording 


Laboratories 
Dept. C-11 BATAVIA, ILL. 
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wrote a pastor from New York State 


“The unanimous opinion of my people is that it is 
the best ALL PURPOSE hymnal we have ever had.” 

It's a BIG BOOK, with 448 selections. More than 
2000 churches are now using this book. That indi- 
cates its worth! Your church deserves the BEST! 
$92.50 per hundred, not prepaid. 


For Free examination copy, SEND COUPON 
RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 




















Sacred Music Publishers 1 
161 Ninth Se Winona Lake, Ind 1 
Send “y examination copy CHURCH SERVICE \ 
HYMN 
Name of Church 1 
Song Book used now 1 
We will be needing new books about 1 
Name l 
O Pastor 0 Supt (C0 Comm. Member 1 
Western Branch Address ! 
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1151 E. Hyde Park Bivd. 


Inglewood, Col. City, Zone, State 
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How We Got 
Our 


. . 
Denominations 
By Stanley |. Stuber 
Protestant denominational background 
and growth are summarized in this book 
for quick reference and easy study. Pas- 
tors, students, laymenand young people 
are using this book to help them see and 
understand the Christian Church from 
its beginnings downto the present. $2.50 


WORSHIP RESOURCES 
FOR YOUTH 


David R. Porter, Editor 


Pastors will find this material invaluable in the 
conducting of formal and informal services for 
young people. A new and refreshing collection 
of related sections of the Bible, the classics and 
great devotional literature. Also suggestions for 
your own worship program. $2.50 


Alesoct ation Press 


291 Broadway, New York City 7 
IN CANADA: G. R. WELCH CO. LTD. 
1149 King Street, West, Toronto 1 
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Chancel Alterations — Pews 
Altars— Altar Rails 
Church Woodwork 


(5 CHURCH FURNITURE CO 


Since 1867 jANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Yeor after year for over 20 years— 
Church Organizations make money selling 
our Pound Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. 
Season starts Nov. 10th. We prepay ship- 
ments. You pay us when sold. Write. 
SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, FLA. 
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Pinky, Lost Boundaries, 


Prejudice, Out of the Dust 


— WRONG WITH HoLLywoop?” 
is one of America’s favorite topics 
of conversation. It has been my experi- 
ence that Protestant church leaders usually 
have plenty to say, and none of it very 
complimentary to the entertainment film 
industry. Hollywood is money-mad, Holly- 
wood exploits vice and sex, appeals to the 
lowest motives, presents a false picture of 
the American home, etc., etc. Whatever 
truth there may be in these assertions, I 
think that with the advent of Twentieth 
Century Fox’s new feature film Pinky 
it’s time we took another look at the 
record. 

Something’s been going on out on the 
West Coast. The movie industry has dis- 
covered that the theater-going public will 
pay good money to see films that deal in 
a serious way with the thorny problem 
of prejudice. Until the advent of Pinky, 
no great sums of money were involved. 
Cross Fire, Gentleman’s Agreement, 
Home of the Brave and even Lost 
Boundaries were all comparatively low 
budget pictures. But Darryl Zanuck is 
reported to have risked $1,800,000 on this 
latest offering. 

Pinky is the story of one of the eight 
million Negroes in America today who 
could pass for white. (This is the figure 
given in Lost Boundaries.) The film be- 
gins with her return to the South as a 
graduate nurse upon completion of fifteen 
vears’ schooling in the North. Under Elia 
Kazan’s direction it shows, better than 
any other film we've seen, the kind of 
struggle that is bound to ensue in the 
much-maligned South the instant it be- 


comes known that a person who looks 
white is actually subject to classification 
as a Negro. Jeanne Crain plays Pinky, 
Ethel Waters is the hard-working, de- 
voted, and devout grandmother, and the 
incomparable Ethel Barrymore turns in 
one of her best performances in the role 
of Miss Em, the crusty old aristocrat with 
a heart of gold. 

Up North, where she took her nurse’s 
training, Pinky passed for white. In spite 
of herself she fell madly in love with a 
young white doctor. Her schooling over, 
she tried to escape from her dilemma by 
leaving him behind, but he followed her 
South. There he came face to face with 
what she hadn’t wanted him ever to find 
out—that the poor old unlettered Negro 
woman who took in washing to put her 
through school is her own grandmother. 
Bostonian that he is, he still loves her. 
He uses every persuasion to get her to 
marry him and live somewhere in the 
North or the West where they can “for- 
get it all” and no one need ever be the 
wiser. But that’s the rub, as Granny and 
Miss Em are at pains to remind her: she 
can’t forget it all without being untrue to 
herself. 

Pinky deserves a solid vote of ap- 
proval at the box-office, not alone for its 
subject matter but for the unusual skill 
with which Elia Kazan combines picture 
and sound to tell the story with an abso- 
lute minimum of dialogue. Director of 
such notable Broadway successes as Ten- 
nessee Williams’ “Streetcar Named De- 
sire’ and Arthur Miller’s “Death of a 
Salesman” (he also directed Gentleman’s 
Agreement), Kazan shows an amazing 
ability to create and sustain tension. In 
the early part of the film the sound of a 
train whistle in the distance is used to 
build an overpowering sense of Pinky’s 
desire to take the easy way out. 

The notable thing about this film is 
that it plays people as people: some 
Southern white men are good and decent, 
some are not, and there are both good and 
bad Negroes. My one quarrel with the 
film is not with its solution to Pinky’s 








Ethel Waters sings a spiritual in thanksgiving for the homecoming of her grand- 
daughter, Pinky, played by Jeanne Crain. Pinky has passed as white in the North. 
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Ethel Barrymore is Aunt Em, a crusty 
Pinky’s problem. 


aristocrat who sees 


problem, but with any possible implica- 
tion that this is a solution to be applied 
generally: that most Negroes will be hap- 
pier if they stay and work “among their 
own people.” 

I don’t subscribe to that. Anyone who 
does and who thinks this is a Southern 
problem will do well to see Louis de 
Rochemont’s Lost Boundaries. Here’s a 
true story of a New Hampshire doctor 
and family who lived for twenty years in 
the community with no one even suspect- 
ing that they had Negro blood. They didn’t 
even tell the children. It isn’t as lavish 
nor as well put-together a film as Pinky, 
but it does a wonderful job of putting the 
shoe on the other foot. Incidentally, it is 
a harder-hitting film than “Pinky.” Mel 
Ferrer and Beatrice Pearson turn in an 
unforgettable performance as the doctor 
and his wife, with Canada Lee and a 
number of other Negroes excellently cast 
in supporting roles. 

It will be surprising if these films don’t 
give new currency to the hard-to-answer 
question as to why it is that with two- 
thirds, four-fifths, or even seven-eighths 
white blood, a person with any Negro 
blood at all is still to be thought of as a 
Negro. 

The real root of the problem treated by 
all these films is not dealt with adequately 
in any of them. I think that every one of 
them makes a significant contribution to 
our understanding of its many-sidedness. 
(It’s worth nothing that Home of the 
Brave is reported to have plaved to full 
houses in more than 100 cities below the 
Mason-Dixon line.) In my opinion the 
only film of near-feature length that goes 
straight to the heart of the problem is the 
Protestant Film Commission’s new film 
Prejudice, prepared for church use and 
premiéred in 125 cities on October 17. 
Prejudice insists on the literal accept- 
ance of Christ’s teaching that a man’s 
worth stems from what he is and that it is 
not in any real sense dependent upon his 
ancestry or his outward appearance. This 
does not necessarily make Prejudice the 
better film, except for people who hon- 
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estly seek a Christian solution and are not 
content just to understand the problem 
better. 

“Out of the Dust,” a Northern Bap- 
tist production, is an excellent film on 
evangelical work in Latin America. (44 
minutes, black and white, sound, $10.00, 
Religious Film Association.) It is actually 
two, almost three, stories in one. The pic- 
ture begins with the chance meeting of a 
young missionary and a commercial trav- 
eler, temporarily stranded in a Cuban air- 
port. The missionary’s account of his own 
first contacts with evangelical work in 
Cuba, leading to his decision to become a 
missionary, is story number one. It arouses 
the interest of his skeptical friend. He is 
a church member who confesses that he 
has always thought that farm machinery 
would do Latin America more real good 
than missionary work. 

The plane is still delayed; he wants to 
hear more, so the missionary goes on to 
tell him the story of Pablo. In a Mexican 
village, Pablo, an illiterate lad of high 
school age, sees a young Bible colporteur 
shot and killed in cold blood. His desire 
to hear the rest of what the colporteur 
had been reading leads Pablo along a path 
many others like him have followed to 
education and opportunity. In the end he 
himself becomes a Christian leader, a 
doctor in the employ of the mission. 

The “conversion” of the business man 
is almost a third story. He accepts over- 
night entertainment at the mission station 
and is among those present when this 
very Pablo, whose story he has just heard, 
arrives back from the states a full-fledged 
doctor, ready to go to work. So impressed 
is he with what he has seen and heard 
that he declares his intention to become 
thereafter an enthusiastic supporter of 
missionary work, 

“Out of the Dust” combines the vir- 
tues of a good documentary with the emo- 
tional impact of the dramatic story treat- 
ment. It is by all odds the best film vet 
produced on the work of evangelical Chris- 
tianity in Latin America. 

—S. FRANKLIN MAck 





Scene from film “Out of the Dust.” 


Mexicans hear a _ colporteur preach. 
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Authentic Scale Reproductions 
Colorful — Rustproof 


7 different models 1144" long 


*10 Two Horse Surrey 

*15 Two Horse Brougham 

*20 Two Horse Farm Wagon 

*22 Two Horse Hay Rack Wagon 

*25 Two Horse Dump Wagon 

* 50 Three Horse Fire Engine 

*55 Three Horse Hook & Ladder 
(as shown above) 

ALL TOYS only $2.00 each 
POSTPAID 

Immediate delivery 


Ask for FREE Colored Toy Catalog 


STANLEY TOY COMPANY 


Dept PL OCONTO, WISCONSIN 
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gift of Communion Appoint- 


ments for your church of 

Gorham Communion Trays is 
both beautiful and practical. They are 
designed for convenient stacking and 
handling and are available in both 
sterling and silver plate. In sterling: 
tray $135.00 each, cover $120.00 each. 
In silver plate: tray $55.00 each, cover 
$65.00 each. Each tray holds 36 in- 
dividual glasses priced at $2.00 per 


dozen 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
BROCHURE WITH PRICES 


PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 
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THE SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 5) 


tion. But it does not take care of the 
whole problem. As a part of the New Life 
Movement every one of our churches has 
been urged to examine its roll at least once 
a year, preferably oftener and to write 
directly to its members who have moved 
urging them to form a local church con- 
nection. 

The General Assembly in 1945 put an 
even stronger provision into our form of 
government. It states that when a church 
member moves to another community the 
session shall immediately offer that mem- 
ber a choice of selecting a church to which 
his membership shall be transferred or 
having the session select that church or 
temporarily continuing the present church 
connection if there is evidence of his spir- 
itual and temporal support of that church. 
It is unfortunate that this new ruling has 
not been widely noted or widely observed. 

—GEorRGE E. SWEAZEY 
New York, N.Y. 


Retirement Policy Unwise? 

« Compulsory retirement of all ministers 
at age seventy as practiced by the Board 
of National Missions seems most unwise. 
Each case should be determined on its own 
merits. The experience of men who are 
still capable and willing should be con- 
served and used in promoting the King- 
dom. Retirement of such is a definite loss 
to the church. Some of the two thousand 
vacant churches could be acceptably served 
by such men. Then, too, the practice of 


giving financial retirement aid to those 
who have served twenty or more years 


should include all who have served Christ 
and the Church regardless of the number 
of years they have served under the Board. 
—Davip REITER 
tated Clerk, Synod of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Says We Neglect Sunday School 
« Your paper gives virtually no space to 
the Sunday School. There are virtually no 
Presbyterians who didn’t come in through 
the Sunday school. You publish reams 
about getting adults into the church; noth- 
ing about getting kids into the Sunday 

school. 

Let me see some answers—or are there 
any? —O.Lp TIMER 


Eldorado, Iilinois 


Perhaps Old Timer missed “Christian 
Education—Family Style” in the October 
30, 1048, issue; “First Steps Faith,” 
June 11, 1940; and the news story on 
Round-up Time,” October 1. Also see 
page 8, “Junior Churches.”—THE EDITORS 
We value our Church because it... 
® Leads us to Christ 
® Helps us to know God better 
® Builds a Christian community 
® Works for a Christian world. 
“Planned Education’’) 


(from turnover chart for 















Nmith- 
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Bible 






The unrivaled Book in an 
unrivaled translation 


®@ Easy to understand because it 1s in your 
language, the American language of today. 
® Set in clear, easy-to-read type. 

® Arranged to distinguish prose from 
poetry. 

®@ Translated by world-renowned scholars 
and masters of modern American speech. 


® Tested and acclaimed by millions of 
daily Bible readers. 


In your choice of 18 éditions in handsome, 
permanent bindings, ranging from the New 
Testament, popular edition, at $1.00, to the 
beautiful Twenty-fifth Anniversary edition of 
the New Testament at $5.00, to deluxe, 
leather-bound editions of the Bible at $12.50. 
Write for free, complete descriptive circular. 


At all bookstores (AU) 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS han 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. \& 
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With the purchase of a 21 piece scripture text 
“deluxe”? Christmas Card assortment at $1.00, we 


will include an attractive fifty cent box of Hymn 
Phrase Scripture Text Stationery Free. Also, a 
“special gift” and our Christmas Gift Catalog 
McBETH’S Religious Art Studio 
Dept.56 Elizabethtown, Penna. 














YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS 
CAN INSPIRE 
WORSHIP 


. Through the use of 
low cost “‘Window- 
phanie” plain glass 
= windows can be 
y transformed into 
. rich, colorful de- 
£ signs. Easily ap- 
plied. 

Ask for Free Sample 

Dept. PL 


NEW ADDRESS 


WINDOWPHANIE CO. 


855 Bloomfield Avenue Glenridge, N. J. 
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REFUGE IN CHINATOWN 
(Continued from page 7) 


Quai (White Devil) to the slave traders. 

Carol Green Wilson’s book, Chinatown 
Quest, about Miss Cameron tells the story. 
Now out of print, but soon to be re-issued 
by Stanford University Press, it gives a 
detailed account of the long, dramatic, and 
often disheartening struggle. 

The Mission House in these early years 
was in a sense a stockade, solid, well- 
stocked, from which Miss Cameron con- 
ducted sorties into hostile territory. The 
excursions from the gates were almost 
always well-planned attacks in force, with 
warrants and police help. A supply of 
crowbars, axes, and sledge hammers was 
kept in a store at the foot of Sacramento 
Street. On information received as to the 
whereabouts of a slave girl, she would call 
upon members of the famed Chinatown 
Squad, but she fearlessly went on every 
raid herself. The Squad considered her 
presence invaluable because she developed 
a sure feeling for the hidden trap door, the 
sliding panel, the concealed caches, that 
disclosed the cowering victim. 

But there were also occasions when Miss 
Cameron had to act quickly on informa- 
tion received; when there was no time to 
wait for proper police reinforcement. Some 
of the rescues had the pace and excite- 
ment of a first class movie script. One 
Saturday a young Chinese, Sin Kee, 
slipped furtively into 920 and asked to see 
Lo Mo. Terrified at the risk he was taking 
in being there, he begged her help. He 
had fallen in love with a slave girl, per- 
suaded her to run away with him. Her 
former owner had traced her. Because 
Sin Kee belonged to a rival tong, and the 
owner didn’t want to risk starting a tong 
war, he haa demanded only that Sin Kee 
produce $1.000 to pay for her. The girl 
was being held hostage at the headquar- 
ters of the owner’s tong, and Sin Kee had 
no money. 


A dash through the streets 

Kum Ching, Miss Cameron’s little Chi- 
nese interpreter, was washing windows. At 
a word, she took off her apron, and both 
women dashed into the street, starting for 
the address on Ross Alley where the girl 
was being held. On the way they passed 
an old, fat policeman, and Miss Cameron 
paused long enough to call, “Follow me.” 

When they arrived littlhe Kum Ching 
ran right up the stairs and into the en- 
trance of tong headquarters. When Miss 
Cameron passed, the sleepy guard at the 
door was doing a “double take,” removing 
his pipe, and peering over his shoulder to 
see what had passed him. Fahn Quai was 
in! He tried to slam shut the heavy 
barred door to trap them inside, but Kum 
Ching stuck her foot in, screaming “Hurry, 
hurry.” to the old policeman puffing up 
behind them. He arrived in time to fright- 
en the guard, but Donaldina Cameron 
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hearing screams, had already run on down 
the hall, to fetch up short as a heavy oak 
door slammed in her face. The old police- 
man would go for help. 

Kum Ching and Lo Mo were alone in 
one of the rabbit warrens of Chinatown. 
For twenty minutes they listened to may- 
hem behind the barred door, furniture be- 
ing moved, smashing, banging. What fate 
had they brought on the captive girl? 
When a trio of policemen finally came and 
battered open the door, the two women 
went in with fearful expectation. Instead 
of carnage, the room was in perfect order, 
and thirteen Chinamen smoking long water 
pipes sat around a table, apparently hold- 
ing a tong meeting and seemingly oblivious 
of the sudden visitors. 
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The angry police searched everywhere, 
but there was no sign of any girl. They 
were about to give up in disgust, sure that 
this time Miss Cameron's tip was false. 
Then Lo Mo stepped out on a fire escape, 
and a voice from the sky hailed her. “They 
went that way!” She looked up and saw a 
painter working high above on a scaffold- 
ing, pointing—“They took her up through 
the skylight and roof next 
door,” he yelled. 

Leaving the others to continue the 
search, Miss Cameron took one officer and 
very quietly slipped out of the house and 
up the steep stairs of the house next door. 
The owner recognized them immediately 
and protested that his was a “good Clis- 
tian home.” But there was the ladder still 
standing against the open skylight. Then 
Miss Cameron noticed one dresser a little 
out of line. There sticking out, was the 
black head of the girl, who came out 
quickly when she heard the words, “Mis- 
sion Home.” 

In the meantime, word of the discov- 
ery somehow reached the seemingly imper- 
turbable tong meeting next door almost as 
soon as it was made. An angry whispered 


across the 


conference followed which sharp-eared 
Kum Ching heard. She quickly rallied the 
other officers, and all of them ran next 
door. The whole group emerged into the 
sunshine just as a tourist party passed, 
who, sensing what this represented, greeted 
them with a shout of triumph. 

As time went on, the better elements in 
the Chinese population, recognizing the 
quality of the work being done for Chinese 
women and despite fear of the powerful 
tongs, sent her tips and information which 
made the work increasingly effective. 


Court fights for ex-slaves 

Since the rescued girls represented an 
investment which their Chinese owners 
were anxious to recover, Donaldina Cam- 
eron spent much of her time fighting out 
case after case in the courts. These cases 
were almost invariably won, but they rep- 
resented an enormous drain on patience 
and on time necessarily spent with law- 
yers, with Juvenile Court authorities, and 
Immigration officials. 

Several times Lo Mo had the heart- 
breaking experience of having to turn over 
a rescued girl to a bowing and grinning 
Chinese owner on a writ of habeas corpus 
issued by the courts. At last, through the 
efforts of public-spirited attorneys and 
friends, a bill was passed in the California 
Supreme Court which suspended the right 
of habeas corpus in the case of minors 
rescued from slavery. At last these chil- 
dren could safely be held in custody of 
the Mission until a hearing could be ar- 
ranged. 

All of this rescue work represented a 
painfully slow, individual-by-individual 
process. Yet Will Irwin, writing of China- 
town in 1907 said, “From a woman, and 
she a pretty, fair-spoken Scotch maiden, 
this slave traffic took its hardest blow— 
playing her desperate lone hand (in a war- 
fare of ten years) she reduced the traffic 
by one-half.” 

The life behind the red brick walls of 
the mission while all these outside alarms, 
raids, and legal struggles were going on 
was perhaps an even greater testimony to 
the courage of this calm, loving, sure 
woman. The young slave girls, when they 
were first brought in, terrorized, degraded, 
uneducated, presented a special set of 
problems. Many had been told by their 
Chinese masters of unknowable horrors 
that went on behind the walls of 920. The 
girls sometimes believed that the food 
would be poisoned, and Lo Mo had to sit 
patiently at meals tasting everything first 
to reassure them. The demands on Don- 
aldina Cameron were great. She learned 
to rise each day and serenely to say with 
Paul, “I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me.” 

Her girls, with the aid of a tiny staff, 
and sometimes in the face of serious finan- 
cial difficulty, were fed. clothed, educated, 
and loved in a Christian atmosphere. 
There were little extra treats for work 
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well done, bought out of her own pocket. 
She took the whole group on camping ex- 
peditions in the summer to pick fruit on 
surrounding ranches and thought nothing 
of cooking for all of them on kettles over 
open fires. It was, in fact, so much like a 
good home that the girls really thought of 
themselves as her daughters. 

All of the girls were taught Christian 
doctrine, and many became such con- 
vinced Christians they dedicated their 
lives to the work, several of them going 
back to China to teach their fellow coun- 
trywomen. 

As they grew up and were ready for 
marriage, Donaldina Cameron kept a 
watchful eye on courtships. She checked 
on the young Chinese men who wrote 
from other cities in the United States 
wanting a wife, and when a marriage had 
been satisfactorily arranged, the bride was 
given a wedding at 920. All the details of 
the ceremony, flowers, dress, and decora- 
tions, Lo Mo arranged affectionately and 
carefully to show that these were indeed 
well-loved daughters. When her “daugh- 
ters’” children were born, many of the 
little girls were named for her. And all of 
them called her “Granny.” 

Miss Cameron is now retired. She cele- 
brated her eightieth birthday in July at her 
Palo Alto home. The Christian work that 
goes on in Cameron House today serves a 
different Chinatown with different needs. 
The district is still badly over-crowded, 
with 18,000 to 20,000 Chinese living in 
eight square blocks. There is little space 
for recreation, and health conditions suffer 
from overcrowding and ignorance. 

This work among the Chinese, started 
originally by The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, transferred in 1922 to the Women’s 
Board of Home Missions, and now con- 
ducted by the Board of National Missions, 
will be continued, changed somewhat to 
meet changing conditions. In the newly 
remodeled Cameron House the second 





floor has been arranged to provide quarters 
for the work of the Mission Home under 
the direction of Miss Lorna Logan. Here 
are accommodations for women and girls 
who need temporary shelter for some spe- 
cial reason. Deserted wives, employed 
girls too young to be out on their own, 
newly arrived students from China, a per- 
son waiting deportation, are cared for here. 
Staff members offer help in health prob- 
lems and family problems, such as adjust- 
ments between born-in-China parents and 
born-in-America children. They conduct 
clubs and Bible classes, meet ships and 
planes, co-operate with Immigration offi- 
cials, and with school public health and wel- 
fare agencies. Working with Miss Logan 
are Miss Tien Wu and Miss May Wong. 
So expert is this help that again the name 
of 920 Sacramento is known to Chinese 
all over the country, and bewildered Chi- 
nese have come from as far away as New 
York for guidance. 


Community Service 

In the Chinese Center on the first floor, 
a program of community service is being 
developed under the direction of the 
Reverend F. S. Dick Wickman. For the 
young people there are space and leader- 
ship in Cameron House for play, social 
activities, craft work, and counselling in 
personal problems. With K. T. Wong, 
of the Chinese Presbyterian Church, and 
Dick Wickman as co-pastors, services are 
held in Chinese in the morning, in English 
in the evening. 

Although the Presbyterian Church is 
only one of several at work in Chinatown, 
Cameron House is the only project of its 
kind in the area. It has been generally 


recognized as the most significant work 
among Chinese Americans. 

Many of the present-day wives and 
mothers in San Francisco’s Chinatown are 
Donaldina Cameron’s girls. The ties with 
the valiant past are close. 





Dr. Jesse Baird, left, is welcomed to Cameron House by Sunday school superin- 
tendent Franklin Woo. Dick Wickman, center, is co-pastor at the mission house. 
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By JACK W. HANKINS 


Ss“ FLATTENED HIS NOSE against the 
shop window. Beyond the glass were 
trays and trays of knickknacks, games, 
and toys. But on all were little signs 
reading $2.00, $3.00, and more. The nicer 
the things were the more they cost. 

Sighing, Sam leaned back and pulled 
his hand out of his pocket. In his palm 
was seventy-five cents, and counting it a 
hundred times wouldn't make it any more. 
That was all he had to buy a present for 
Carl, who was sick. How could he buy a 
Suitable present for only seventy-five 
cents? John was going to buy Carl a pen 
and pencil set. Dick was going to get him 
a game that cost $4.00, and Sam had 
planned on purchasing the model airplane, 
which sold for $3.00. But now... . 

Sam wrinkled his forehead. What would 
Carl think if he gave him a present cost- 
ing only seventy-five cents, especially 
after receiving John’s and Dick’s nice 
things? But what would Carl think if he 
didn’t go to see him? Carl had been home 
from the hospital a week now, and Sam 
hadn’t been to see him. He had been 
busily trying to earn money for the model 
plane—and had collected only seventy- 
five cents. 

When he and John and Dick had talked 





or Carl 


of each getting Carl a present, Sam had 
been almost sure he could earn enough 
for the plane. Mrs. Dooley, down the 
street, kept rabbits and often needed a 
boy to clean their hutches. Sam knew she 
would pay him in advance for several 
cleanings. He had gone to her, but she 
didn’t have the rabbits any more. Mrs. 
Gray had a backyard to clean but had 
paid him only twenty-five cents. 

Half an hour later, Sam was walking 
hurriedly down the dusk-filled street. Gone 
from his pocket were the two quarters, 
two dimes, and the nickel. In his hand 
was a wood-carving knife and the booklet 
of instructions that went with it. But the 
frown was still on his brow. 


H. HADN’T WANTED to get Carl anything 
as inexpensive as the knife. Carl was a 
nice fellow, and he had been pretty sick— 
but Sam hadn't had any choice. Worse, 
he couldn’t promise to get him anything 
better later, for it wasn’t like summer 
now, when there was always grass to be 
mowed and weeds to be pulled and it 
wasn’t hard to earn nickels and dimes, 
sometimes more. 

As he reached the walk going out from 
Carl’s house to the sidewalk, he _ hesi- 
tated again. 

But then Sam shook his head. Carl had 
been home a week now. He didn’t want to 


wait any longer before visiting him. 

Sam knocked at the door, and Mrs. 
Burger, a big, smiling woman, answered. 
“Carl will be happy to see you,” she said. 

Clutching the knife and the booklet, 
Sam followed Mrs. Burger to Carl’s room. 
Carl was lying on the bed. Though he 
was thin and white, he looked better than 
Sam had expected. 

Carl smiled when he saw Sam, and Mrs. 
Burger pulled a chair near the bed for 
Sam to sit in, then left the room. 

Sitting there clutching the knife and 
booklet, Sam felt rather awkward. A little 
haltingly, he asked Carl how he felt. 

“Oh, pretty good,” Carl answered. “But 
T'll sure be glad when I’m up.” 


Sax PEERED AROUND THE ROOM. He didn’t 
see the game that Dick had been going to 
buy Carl. Or the pen and pencil set. 

A little nervously, Sam told Carl what 
had happened since he had been in the 
hospital. Carl didn’t look bad for having 
been sick, but his eves looked unhappy. 
Then Sam noticed that Carl was gazing 
at the package he was holding. Hesitat- 
ing only a moment, Sam handed it to him 
with a mumbled, “It isn’t much, but it’s 
the best I can do now, anyway.” 

Carl unwrapped the package, and his 
eyes began to glow. “Gee, a knife and a 
book to show me how to carve,” he cried. 
“That’s swell!” And, before Sam could 
explain that he had tried to do better, Carl 
had called to his mother for a block of 
wood to practice on. 

Carl, apparently delighted, carved and 
talked. Sam talked and watched. When 
he left, Sam was certain that Carl was one 
of the nicest fellows living—for pretend- 
ing to like the cheap knife so much. And 
after John had given him the expensive 
pen and pencil set, and Dick had given 
him a game costing $4.00. 

As Mrs. Burger opened the door for 
him, she said, “Your present has made 
Carl so happy.” 

Sam shuffled and told her he wished he 
had been able to buy a more expensive 
present, like Dick’s and John’s. 

Mrs. Burger looked puzzled, then be- 
gan to laugh. “Oh, ves, they told me 
what they had planned. But they’ve de- 
cided they'll have to postpone their pres- 
ents until summer, when they’ll be able to 
earn more. I told them that Carl would 
appreciate some little thing now when he’s 
in bed much more than something big 
when he’s well. But like so many people, 
they seem to think that they have to 
spend a lot of money to do a kindness for 
a friend. There would be so much more 
happiness in the world if there were fewer 
big deeds planned and more little deeds 
done.” 

With a glow in his heart, Sam said good- 
night and raced down the walk. She should 
have added, he thought, that there would 
be much more happiness for givers, too, 
if they didn’t wait. 
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